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Tue rule for division of labour, which answers so well in 
advancing our material interests, has fatal results when 
applied to men’s practical faculties. If the intellect of the 
community were to have one class to represent it, its 
wealth another, and its conscience a third, the result would 
be that we should have licentious and atheistic science, 
avaricious commercialism, and weak, narrow religion. 
Goethe tells us, in his autobiography of a German philo- 
sopher, Hamann, whose leading maxim it was that “ All 
that man undertakes to perform, whether by deed or word, 
or otherwise, must come from all his powers united; every- 
thing individual, dismembered, is worthless.” With all 
the extravagance of this strange theorem, the worthy Ger- 
man probably hada meaning. We do not, indeed, recom- 
mend our readers to apply their conscience to the solution 
of differential equations, or to exercise their affections on 
questions of currency: if we eat only from appetite, and 
paint without regard to logic, we need not torment our- 
selves on account of the “dismembered” state of our 
minds. But it is a serious loss, of both social and indi- 
vidual good, when the higher moral and intellectual facul- 
ties are distributed among different individuals; so that, 
in earnest minds, Conscience is far more eager than is 
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consistent with taking its data from Reason, while in men 
of science, Intellect declines to submit its hardly-earned 
results to the final sentence of the moral nature. 

And yet this unnatural divorce of the moral nature from 
its instruments—through which thought becomes lawless, 
and goodness unintelligent—is frequent as it is mischievous. 
Nothing is more common than to meet with minds of great 
moral enthusiasm, which are so impatient that they will 
not trace the long course of reasoning really involved in 
most of the moral questions of our complex civilization, 
and which seek to evade the intellectual effort by denying 
its necessity, and issuing a hasty, passionate judgment that 
cuts the knot and satisfies no one. The leaders of most 
of the philanthropic movements of the day have minds of 
this nature. They deal you out some fundamental maxim, 
apparently invented to evade the necessity of a deeper 
study of human nature or social science, such as “ All usc 
of alcoholic liquors is wicked ;” “ To take away life is in 
itself wrong ;” “There should be no luxury while there is 
so much want,” &c., and decline entering upon any inves- 
tigation such as could alone form the basis for these 
maxims, in minds of profounder intellectual insight. 
Hence the unsatisfactory nature of that meagre morality 
inculcated by didactic novelists and pulpit teachers, even 
when there is no want in moral earnestness. Intellectual 
considerations enter ever more and more widely into all 
the difficult moral problems of the day, and, without a full 
mastery of these, no materials for moral judgment can be 
reached. Questions of mercantile morality usually involve 
the understanding of the whole system of trade; the duties 
of philanthropy implicate the principles of economical and 
social science; and religious faith demands the removal 
of a large number of honest philosophical difficulties. And 
when to these wants are applied nothing but the elemen- 
tary morals of childhood; when commercial men are ex- 
horted to fairness, without any intelligent unraveling of 
the perplexities which a system of hot competition has 
created ; when all are encouraged to charity without help 
through the economical dangers that wiser minds have 
declared imminent; when thoughtful scepticism never 
hears its painfully-considered doubts understood or an- 
swered, but is met by religious fervour, with a demand for 
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unconditional surrender,—no wonder that our teachers, 
however earnest and true, fail to find universal acceptance, 
and that intellectual men feel their suspicions of what are 
called “ moral views,” only strengthened by the opposition 
of antagonists who never seem to enter into their diffi- 
culties, or anticipate their wants. It is impossible, per- 
haps, that intellectual culture, received upon a fine moral 
nature, could increase its sensibility or its strength; but 
it could put it into possession of quite new materials for 
activity, raise it to a higher level for moral survey, and so 
enable it to show the intellectual hollowness which always 
accompanies moral error. 

And, on the other hand, it is equally common to find 
men’s early moral faith swamped, as it were, in the intel- 
lectual world into which they plunge. Science and Thought 
disclose so many wide possibilities, throw such large powers 
in their way, that they are indignant when moral consi- 
derations would block up many a path, and inclose their 
practical duty within but a narrow track of the wide field 
they have surveyed. The moral nature does no doubt re- 
duce, and is meant to reduce, the number of practical pos- 
sibilities in human nature. It selects a few only out of 
many traits of character with which to permit sympathy— 
a few only out of many courses of conduct, to mark with 
approbation. And hence the intellectual man, who has 
looked upon a wide field of possible experience, feels him- 
self restrained and limited by his old moral faith, and be- 
gins to despise it. Shall he not admit wider sympathies 
than it would allow? Shall he forego world-experience, 
and fail to avail himself of the possibilities science has 
opened out? Is one who has carefully trained his intel- 
lect to follow the laws of nature, and reach their more re- 
condite conclusions, to yield any authority to the common 
maxims that any parson can preach? The economist is 
resentful that he, who has traced the laws of capital, and 
wages, and profits, and is quite sure that wages depend on 
the proportion between the wages-fund of a community 
and the number of labourers, should be reduced to dis- 
cussing poor-laws as a matter of mere unscientifie justice 
or merey. And the philosopher who has studied hero- 
nature, and the capacity of nations, and has convinced 
himself where lic the elements of national superiority— 
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who has discovered it to be a law of nature that all power 
should exert itself and get to the head of things—is scorn- 
ful when asked to decide a great political question hke 
that of slavery, on mere moral grounds that the mob can 
understand, and when teazed about common humanity, 
after having fully proved the African aptitudes for subor- 
dination. 

Mr. Lalor’s book exhibits a mind in neither of the ex- 
tremes we have pointed out, but, in the earlier part at 
least, one deeply impressed with the necessity of building 
moral decisions on a basis of clear and scientific thought : 
he is not impatient of the intellectual processes often ne- 
cessary to justify to the world the moral sentence passed 
upon the nature of our perils and our wants; and, on the 
other hand, he subordinates entirely the results of science 
to the higher judgment of man’s moral nature. We can- 
not but wish, however, that he had limited his book to 
the economical questions he has considered, and the moral 
inferences ultimately drawn concerning them. His work 
would then have made a complete whole on England’s 
commercial dangers and the necessary remedies ; nor need 
we have missed the eloquent and noble protest against the 
despotic jealousy of Jaisser-faire. But the last part of his 
book seems to fall into the error which we have indicated 
above as common to earnest moral natures. It consists 
tco much of a variety of unsupported opinions on social, 
moral, and religious questions, without any attempt at, or 
indeed space for, the discussion of the principles on which 
they rest. It seems as if Mr. Lalor had acquitted his con- 
science of the intellectual obligations under which he lay 
to the public, as soon as he had so fully exhibited the 
grounds of his decision concerning the commercial dangers 
which threaten us, and the precautions he proposes, and 
had then felt himself entitled to pour out his convictions 
on all the other great questions of the day, without the 
trammelling duty of tracing them back to the roots from 
which they spring. Comte’s and Hegel’s theories of social 
progress, fur example, he passes in hasty and not satis- 
factory review, and gives his own belief, without support- 
ing it, in conclusion. And again, on questions of social 
and religious organization, he merely registers his firm 
conviction, without any attempt to lay deep the founda- 
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tions. We agree so much, it is true, in the opinions passed 
by Mr. Lalor, that we can scarcely regret that we have 
gained the advantage of the weight they must carry with 
them in a work bearing ample evidence of thought and 
power. But we cannot help believing that unsupported 
assertion, even in moral problems, is apt to do more harm 
than good, and, on the whole, therefore, are inclined to 
think that this work is not improved by the sketchy indi- 
cations of thought into which, as a kind of moral perspec- 
tive, he has bidden it to disappear. 

Mr. Lalor has evidently anticipated, and sought to an- 
swer, our objection. He says :— 


“ But what should we do that such evils may not come upon us ? 
The remedy is plan—no legislative nostrum—no ingenious device of 
the socialist projector, for enabling evil hearts to carry out the Divine 
law—no novel stimulant to make an empty life supportable; no, 
something homely, old, and familiar, but often tried in individual 
cases, and always found effectual—Practicat CurisTianity. This 
is the subject, the marrow of the whole. Those who have followed 
thus far will not be surprised to find themselves at this centre. 
Those who do no more than hastily strike open a leaf, should not 
judge rashly whether it be well or ill done to touch at all on this 
highest matter. Above all, let no one who may have joined with 
interest in the analysis of a difficult problem in economies, think 
that, that once completed, the rest might have been spared; that 
the work is good and would have been welcome, but the appendix 
impertinent ; for indeed this is no appendix, but rather that which 
was designed to be the substance of the work. The economical 
analysis was no more than the dissecting of a dead body, a task 
disclosing many beautiful adaptations, but, upon the whole, repul- 
sive, and only to be undertaken in the hope of getting at some life- 
giving truth. 

‘When one of the graver maladies afflicts the human organiza- 
tion, especially with symptoms unwonted, mysterious, suggesting 
despair, the cause is to be looked for far in, near the source of life 
itself. So it is now. If anything be wrong with England, you 
must look deep into her moral constitution to find out the cause. 
Her fieree commercial paroxysms are but the symptoms of a deep- 
lying disease, for which it is in vain to seek a cure in any external 
applications. In this lies Carlyle’s greatest truth; a negative one, 
yet most prolific, uttered by him at least as long ago as 1829, 
namely, that no good will come from merely mechanical alterations. 
Social machinery will do nothing in such cases. An inward change 
is what is wanted, if that could only be brought about. For in this 
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great English people it is the functions of the heart that are dis- 
turbed, and the brain, unconsciously yet closely sympathizing there- 
with, wanders and cannot find rest. In a word, our specific malady 
at this present time, notwithstanding our active but rather noisy 
philanthropy, must be described as an aversion of the national heart 
to practical Christianity.” —Pp. 291, 292. 


Now, this is all true and good; but it does not show 
that there was any necessity for more than an indication 
that the seat of the apparently economical evil is really 
moral,—an indication early given (p. 97), and also made 
clearly to appear throughout the second part. Had Mr. 
Lalor’s purpose admitted of an adequate consideration of 
the false theories which represent all evil as necessarily 
evanescent without our exertion, and which propose any 
other cure than that of practical piety, it would have been 
requisite to give a far greater space and more thorough 
examination; and even then, such a discussion would 
scarcely have belonged to a treatise professing to bring up 
our excessive desire for wealth for special animadversion, 
as we fear that England’s moral perils are not all fruits of 
that single root, prolific evil though it be. We are not, 
however, ungrateful even for this last part of Mr. Lalor’s 
work : even hastily-expressed convictions are most instruc- 
tive when they are the products of a mature, thoughtful, 
and balanced mind; and we wish rather to express regret 
for the book—not sorrow to ourselves—that its scientific 
value should be diminished by the insertion of a pamphlet 
at the close. 

Before leaving all criticism on the form of the book, we 
may say that, as an economical writer, Mr. Lalor is as 
concise as Mr. J. S. Mill is diffuse. Where Mr. Mill gives 
a chapter, Mr. Lalor gives a paragraph.* Indeed, his 
exposition is often even too much condensed, so that we 
have observed in others what we believe to be a consider- 
able misunderstanding of his leading views ; and only after 


* Matters of arrangement are scarcely subjects for criticism. But per- 
haps we may be allowed to observe, in a note, that we are sorry to see the 
German method of extreme artificial subdivision coming into general use in 
England. Numerous breaks are a trial both to understanding and memory, 
and can only be suitably used when the thought itself is fragmentary. We 
trust that no English writer will ever dismay us with the terrible array of a 
German Einleitung, which usually begins with Theil I., Kapitel I., Abthei- 
lung I., Unterabtheilung I., Section I., Paragraph I. 
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a patient study have succeeded, as we hope, in tracing the 
leading thread of his argument. Teachers may, however, 
be too easy, and leave too little to the student’s efforts. 
It is pleasant to put together undeveloped suggestions of a 
scientific mind; and in science, where we must think, at 
any rate, and cannot surrender ourselves to mere amuse- 
ment, it is gratifying to think a little for oneself, and not 
have every explanation paraded in stately length before 
the obedient mind. 

Mr. Lalor’s book is written to trace the causes of com- 
mercial crises: to show the great danger of their recur- 
rence, while the desire for accumulation in England 
remains as great as it is at present: and to indicate chan- 
nels by which the superabundant capital in the country 
may be directed from the periodic rush of speculation. 
The occasion of the book is the accession of new gold from 
Australia: a circumstance which is regarded as likely to 
hasten the crisis which would otherwise, it is said, be due 
in 1855; its cause is a material divergence of view from 
Mr. J. S. Mill and the Ricardo school of economy; a 
divergence which Mr. Lalor rightly regards as highly 
important in the inferences to which it leads with regard 
to the justice of the ordinary apprehensions of decennial 
or, at all events, periodic returns of these destructive times 
of commercial frenzy. He shows his reasons for believing 
that the new gold will not get into the currency so as to 
depreciate the value of gold, and so raise prices, without 
previously effecting the greatest changes—first in incomes, 
and then in the transfer of capital from trade to trade ; 
and he seizes, therefore, the present opportunity to explain 
the process by which this will happen—a task which in- 
cludes the explanation of the cyclical growth of crises in 
the commercial world. 

There is no doubt that periods of rash speculation arise 
out of the eager desire for more profitable investments 
than the three or four per cent. which the ordinary rates 
of profit in England in prosperous times will alone yield to 
the investors. Opportunities become tempting which offer 
to the public higher returns for the use of capital ; and as 
most schemes, however delusive, can hold out for a time, 
the apparent gains of some make others equally credulous 
of success, and so the fever rises till almost any promised 
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rate of return is believed to be bond fide, and attracts 
capital to its destruction. Now, one of the great points 
in dispute between Mr. Lalor and the ruling school of 
economy is on this question: What is the cause that so 
quickly diminishes the capacity of profitable returns to 
new investments? Does the increase of employed capital 
necessarily tend to keep other capital out of successful 
employment ; and, if so, from what cause? Mr. Mill and 
the Ricardo school of economists answer that this is the 
vase ; but only in consequence of the necessary increase in 
the labourer’s share of the produce. If, they say, capital 
accumulates faster than population increases, labour is at 
a premium, and the labourer gets an increasing share of 
the product, till profits are so low that it is not thought 
worth men’s while to accumulate further. If, on the con- 
trary, as happens usually, population increases faster than 
capital, the demand increases for agricultural produce, 
which can only be got at larger cost; hence the cost of 
labour increases from the increased cost of the commodi- 
ties it consumes. 

It is only, therefore, in a country where either capital 
increases faster than population—or, if that be not the 
case, where there is no improvement in the arts of culti- 
vation sufficient to prevent the cost of agricultural pro- 
duce from increase—that, according to Mr. Mill, the ac- 
cumulation of capital tends to lower the rate of return to 
fresh investment. The diminution of profit is entirely a 
consequence of the great cost of labour. As, however, 
Mr. Lalor believes that this increased cost of agricultural 
produce has been, and is, largely kept under by improve- 
ments in the arts of cultivation, so that its supposed influ- 
ence in lowering profit is at present quite fictitious, and as 
it is certain that it is not the slow increase of population 
in England which increases the price of labour—he be- 
lieves that neither of these causes is at present really ope- 
rative in periodically lowering the profits of capitalists to 
a point which makes speculation so tempting. Mr. Lalor 
accordingly adopts the view of Adam Smith, rejected by 
Mr. Mill, that it is the competition of capital for income, 
which causes the diminution in the return-power to capi- 
tal. Every additional investment of capital, he says, 
(income remaining the same, and no wealth being sup- 
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posed to lie idle waiting for attractive commodities,) must 
get its return at the expense of other capital, unless the 
additional income be supplied by increase of foreign trade. 
As this question is really one of great interest, and seems 
to involve the doubtful point whether the low returns 
which lead to speculation are really involved in our system 
of trade at any time, or only when increased amounts of 
agricultural products cannot be obtained without addi- 
tional expense for an increasing population, it will be 
worth while to discuss it at some length. 

Any one who maintains that there is no tendency in 
the accumulation of capital, as such, to limit further ac- 
cumulation without reference to the cost- of labour, vir- 
tually maintains that supply cannot increase faster than 
demand. This is the opinion of Mr. Mill and the Ricar- 
doites, in which they are opposed by Malthus, Chalmers, 
and Sismondi, to whom we may now add Mr. Lalor. It 
seems doubtful, however, whether Mr. Lalor regards the 
introduction of a medial commodity (as money is termed) 
as entirely changing the state of the case, and causing the 
possibility of over-accumulation, where there was none be- 
fore; or whether he regards the possibility as only greatly 
increased, and brought out into stronger light by the in- 
troduction of money.* 

He speaks thus, on the subject of his difference with 
Mr. Mill, in his preface :— 


* If, however, the principles maintained in the following pages 
be found correct, it will still appear strange that, involving as they 
do a radically different conception of the working of the social ma- 
chine from that presented by the old political economy and sanc- 
tioned by Mr. Mill, they should yet be only slight developments of 
thoughts to be found in Mr. Mill’s own writings. The error of 
Say, and those who followed him, arose from arguing upon assump- 
tions applicable to a state of barter, and overlooking the effects 
produced by the introduction of a currency. Now that effect of a 
currency which includes all others, namely, the separation of the 
power of purchase from the sale, which goes along with it in a 


* On more careful examination we find a passage (p. 31) in which Mr, 
Lalor expressly states that the Ricardoites ‘* argued correctly” on their “ er- 
roneous data ;’’ the error consisting in ignoring ‘‘ the existence of a paying 
power, separate from commodities.” The second passage quoted here, how- 
ever, seems to call in question Mr. Mill’s conclusions even on his own pre- 
mises, 
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state of barter, was explained ({ believe then for the first time) and 
worked out into some of its most important consequences by Mr. 
Mill, in the essay on the ‘Influence of Consumption upon Pro- 
duction,’ which was written by him more than twenty years ago. 
In the same essay the effect of demand in calling capital into ac- 
tivity is distinctly recognised, and practical conclusions in perfect 
harmony with these two great principles are to be found in several 
parts of his more recent work. But in contact, as it were, with 
this large body of profound and original thought, is a considerable 
portion of deductive reasoning taken from the old political eco- 
nomy, and of such a nature that no effort of my mind is able to 
work a reconciliation between the two.” —Pp, xxvi. xxvii. 


And, again, in explaining that the returns to new in- 
vestments must in general be squeezed out of the returns 
to old investments, unless the former call into activity 
wealth lying idle, he says :— 


* But now we are brought up sharply by a difficulty which 
has often presented itself to economists, and which may be thus 
stated :— 

“ The return-power to capital is clearly the aggregate of income. 
Just so much capital can revolve and come back with its profit or 
successive profits in the course of the year, as is necessary to bring 
within the reach of the consumers the commodities and services in 
the prices of which their incomes are spent. No tossing backward 
and forward of goods between dealer and dealer can get rid of this 
limitation. New capital, therefore, must meet with a return, from 
increased income; but if it be also true that new capital is itself to 
constitute the addition to income, it would seem as if the famous 
image of the dog feeding upon his own tail exactly represented 
the position of the new capitalist. Mr. Mill’s solution, as applied, 
however, to a state of barter, is, that such capital must be so distri- 
buted as that what is outlay in one department shall become return 
in another. But if the aggregate of new outlay and the aggregate 
of new return be equal, it does not appear where the surplus or 
new profit is to come from; and, failing this, of course the dog is 
still in the same predicament as before. 

“The successful investment of new capital does actually take 
place under circumstances of so much complexity as to place great 
difficulty in the way of any attempt at analysis. In some cases new 
capital obtains its return, by taking away that which would have 
been made to other capital already in employment. Thus the ear- 
lier railway profits were obtained at the expense of various coach 
proprietors, carriers, and innkeepers, whose incomes were partially 
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or wholly dried up, the expenditure which used to supply them 
being drawn off to the railway. Part of the return to railway capi- 
tal, and to other capital, employed in meeting new wants, is ob- 
tained by calling into play as active demand that which may have 
previously existed as dormant income. The whole of the annual 
income might be devoted to expenditure; but, in fact, never {is so, 
part being held back designedly and with effort as saving, part 
remaining as it were inactive, but at hand, for the use of its 
wealthy owners. If a new article of consumption is found, which 
excites the desire of the owners of such income, this dormant por- 
tion is called into activity. With respect to new capital invested in 
foreign trade there is no difficulty. It obtaims a return only by 
meeting with increased demand in the foreign market. When it 
has done so there is an addition made to the incomes of the ex- 
porters, which then becomes an addition to the return-power, ready 
to meet new capital invested in home industry. It is in this man- 
ner, that is to say, through the channel of foreign trade, that the 
chief additions are made to the aggregate of national money in- 
come.” —Pp. 48, 49. 


Now, if, as Mr. Lalor would almost seem to imply in 
this reference to Mr. Mill’s doctrine of barter, that what 
is outlay in one man’s hands becomes return in another’s, 
he means to assert that, even in a state of barter, this will 
not account for the gaining of profit, it would seem that 
he has meditated on monetary phenomena till he has for- 
gotten the real origin of profit. It is impossible that so 
clear-headed a thinker can have made such an error, but 
as the whole doctrine is merely perplexing, if understood 
to apply to any commercial state except one in which 
capitalists are anxious to realise all their returns in money, 
we may point out the real state of the case a little more 
accurately. Profit is, of course, the excess of the value 
of labour-products above the value of labour, and is of 
course not produced by the exchange of those products for 
money, but may be retained by the capitalist in their 
primary form, if he so pleases ; that the returns are greater 
than the outlay, only means that labour has produced more 
than it has cost. Of course, however, the real value to 
the producer of the commodities constituting his profit 
depends on their general exchange-value in the market, 
and as money measures this, he does not feel as if he 
knew what profit he has got, until he has exchanged them 
for money—the only thing with whose general exchange- 
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value he is well acquainted. If, however, before he had sold 
the commodities constituting his profit, he knew that other 
capitalists would exchange parts of their profits for his 
own—these being exactly what he wished to obtain with 
his own ‘profits—he would realize the value of his profits 
without money. It is obvious, therefore, that new capital 
could be so distributed, that what is outlay in one man’s 
hands should become return in another’s, so long as the 
capital and profit in one branch of production will ex- 
change with the capital and profit in others. It is clear 
enough that new capital might be so parceled out amongst 
several capitalists, that, by exchanging their products 
amongst each other, each should replace his capital, and 

sach have products over, which would constitute his pro- 
fits; a shuffling of stocks would alone be necessary to 
replace every man in his former position as a capitalist, 
and to have the excess of the value of his products above 
the whole cost of production,* after various desirable ex- 
changes, in his hands as profits. 

But Mr. Lalor’s hypothesis that producers wish to see 
all their returns in money, involves, apparently, a different 
result. Since all outlay, he argues, must necessarily be 
less in value than the product (otherwise there would be 
no profit), the producer will require, in payment for his 
products, more money than he laid out; and as all money- 
payment for consumption is said to be made out of in- 
come, Mr. Lalor argues that all realized investments 
of capital that have met with success, must have done so 
by absorbing from the market more income than was 
originally distributed as capital. Hence, in a money- 
possessing community it would seem that all successful 
investments must be a drain upon income, and that no 
longer will it be possible for outlay in one branch to be- 
come returns in another. Capital now seems to compete 
with capital, not to be mutually sustaining, as we have 
shown to be at least possible 1 in a state of barter. 

We believe that there is much truth in the substance of 
Mr. Lalor’s belief, but also serious misconception. It scems 
to us that two points are unconsidered in his statement— 


* We here use the term ‘cost of production,” in a sense excluding the 
remuneration of abstinence. Usually and strictly, profit is included in the 
“ cost of production.” 
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one, that successful barter without any money-payment 
does, to a great extent, still go on by means of mutual 
cancelings of book-credits, skilful use of bills of exchange, 
&e., so that commodity really exchanges with commodity, 
and fresh accumulations pay for each other without drain 
or income; but secondly, that money, when used only to 
assist the exchange of commodities that are seeking each 
other for that purpose, need not be “ income” at all, in the 
proper sense of that term. But we must explain more 
fully. Mr. Lalor’s doctrine is, in substance, this: Capital 
issues in various incomes, either directly in payment of 
labour, or indirectly in paying for former labour spent 
upon the tools or materials with which it works. Some 
of this no doubt goes out of the country, as, for example, 
in payments for cotton-growth; but to counterbalance this, 
payments come into the country to remunerate labour 
spent on exports. It is not, therefore, very incorrect to 
assume that capital generates just as much income as, if all 
spent as income, would replace it without profits. But the 
receivers of income themselves wish to become capitalists, 
and either save without investment, which withdraws so 
much of the return-power to capital, or invest, which 
distributes the money again as income, but also attracts it 
back again to its own centre, with additions, instead of 
sending it as returns to the original capitalists. Hence 
Mr. Lalor thinks that money capital is constantly on the 
increase, while income, spent as income, is on the decrease 
in proportion to that capital. Hence, he says, a constantly 
diminishing return to investments, which leads ultimately 
to speculation. On the other hand, the dispersion of 
squandered capital immediately increases incomes, in- 
creases demand, prices, and so the return-power to capital 
generally; but, on this very account, encouraging accu- 
mulation, it soon returns, through saving, into capital 
again, and thus only arrests, temporarily, the tendency to 
seek better investments in speculation. Hence it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Lalor does not agree with Mr. Mill in the 
old theory, that demand for commodities has no influence 
in creating new capital, no effect further than that of 
causing a transfer of capital from one trade to another. 
But to this we will presently return. We may also add, 
in illustration of Mr. Lalor’s views, that he regards the 


A 
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sinking of money in fixed capital as much more beneficial 
to commerce than money invested in the usual way, inas- 
much as this kind of capital remains much longer in the 
channels of industry before it is expected to replace the 
whole sum employed, and, in fact, only does make its 
return at last through per-centages of gain added year by 
year. Circulating capital, on the other hand, must get 
itself wholly replaced with every return of profit which it 
makes, and thus, though adding to the income of the 
country, adds equally to the capital which absorbs it. 

The whole of this theory of Mr. Lalor’s would be true 
if the premises on which he starts were really correct— 
viz., that capital is always seeking its periodical replace- 
ment with profit in the money-form, and that income in 
the money-form is its only return-power. Mr. Lalor 
says :— 


** Money capital, or the conventional paying power, forms thé 
basis of all commercial and industrial calculations. It is continually 
parting from its possessors, in the expectation that a return, with 
increase, will come back in the same form. The merchant begins 
with a certain definite property, zo¢ in goods, but in the pure form 
of money, and his ultimate aim is, that that amount shall be in- 
creased and multiplied. The immense importance of this fact was 
first clearly seen by Dr. Chalmers. Each separate transaction is 
incomplete, until it places at the merchant’s command its appro- 
priate portion of money capital. Stocks and works, tea, cotton, 
ships, mills, and mines, are all, in the eye of the capitalists, means 
conducive to the end of realizing money. The very essence of the 
commercial idea of realizing property, when any enterprise is at an 
end, consists in getting rid of everything tangible and saleable, in 
exchange for some definite amount of pure paying-power.”—Pp. 
29, 30. 


Now, in the first place, surely this is quite an over- 
statement of the case. Manufacturers might often not 
“realize” their property from the beginning to the very 
end of their mercantile life; it is quite immaterial to 
realize their capital if they can rightly value it, or cause 
in any way their finished stock to be itself payment to 
those who send them their raw material and their tools 
for fresh production. Mr. Lalor’s theory positively re- 
quires that all goods should be paid for by money-incomes, 
and it would fail to be true that every fresh and successful 
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investment diminished the general return-power of the 
community, if it should so happen that at the same time 
other fresh investments were made in such proportions in 
the various branches of industry, that they could become 
return-power to each other. Mr. Lalor will say that this 
is impossible by means of mere barter, because no capi- 
talist can either pay his wages or carry on his plans in 
any way without considerable money-returns, and directly 
we come back to a money-system the force of his theory 
comes into play. Now, first granting this, yet so far as 
the new investment is repaid by means of exchanging its 
products for other commodities also produced in new in- 
vestments, to that extent, at all events, the theory requir- 
ing all capital to find its return from income fails : to that 
extent income is relieved from the burden of constituting 
return-power to any of the capitals thus interchanged. 
And this must be a consideration of some magnitude. 
For that goods do form the payment for goods to a very 
large extent in the commercial world, without any inter- 
vening money-purchase, is certainly true. 

But next, even if the new accumulations cannot find 
each other out, so as to interchange conveniently without 
the help of the “ medial commodity,”—which is, no doubt, 
to a very large extent, true—still is it necessarily true, or 
true at all, that the new money required must come out of 
income? It will be noticed that we are expressly assum- 
ing the case, not of one new individual investment, but 
of several, made in such proportions that, in a state of 
barter, they might constitute a single commercial whole. 
There is no doubt about their power of advantageous in- 
terchange : the only difficulty is, that money is required to 
enable the various wants and powers to reach each other. 
One lonely investment of fresh capital would, we believe 
with Mr. Lalor, as we shall presently show, have to squeeze 
its return out of old income, by tempting its consumers 
away from other purchases. But, in the case we suppose, 
new sellers and new buyers come into the field at once; 
they have a sufficient market amongst each other if they 
can,only get the instrument of exchange. Clearly the new 
money need not come out of income. The capitalist bor- 
rows money from a banker on the strength of his newly- 
invested capital, with which he makes his new demand. 
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The money thus put into circulation in the newly-created 
commercial community that we have supposed, passes as 
a medium of exchange through it, enabling the commodi- 
ties to circulate as desired, and comes back to the borrower 
in the shape of demand upon him for his own products. 
The loans may now be repaid, but not without losing 
the medium of exchange, and so necessitating new loans 
in order that the same series of transactions may take 
place again.* These loans may often be provided to a 
considerable extent, as Mr. Lalor has himself shown us, 
by merely extending the credit system, without drawing 
additional gold into the currency. But if additional me- 
tallic currency is required for the new transactions, it 
would come out of the reserves of bankers, not from the 
old money-incomes. The only result in either case would 
be that there is less money left for the bankers to lend, so 
that the rate of interest would rise. Our hypothesis, how- 


ever, it must be remembered, is that of a new group of 


mutually-sustaining capitalists, who only care to have the 
means of continuing their production, and who desire to 


spend their profits on each other, so that the possession of 


new commodities, not the saving of money-income, is the 
final object which stimulates their accumulation. Under 
these circumstances, we apprehend that the new accumu- 
lations would pay for each other, as in a state of barter, 
without being a fresh burden to the old income previously 
employed. The payment of interest for the use of a 
medium of exchange would be the only new element after 
the introduction of money. 


Mr. Miii’s Doctrine as to the Competition of Capitalists. 


Notwithstanding, however, that we regard Mr. Lalor’s 
theory as in considerable measure founded on erroneous 
assumption, it seems to us to include much truth that 
Mr. Mill has ignored in his chapters on excess of supply, 
and on reduction of profits toa minimum. He there treats 


* Interest of course would be required for such loans which, if paid in 
the money form, would require fresh money in addition to the loans used to 
exchange the commodities. This, however, might come out of the gold-mer- 
chant’s capital, if any of the new producers produced goods for export. The 
medium of exchange itself would not, at all events, be squeezed out of income 
in this case, 
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Adam Smith’s doctrine that the competition of capitalists 
will reduce profits, as a mere blunder, unless it be meant 
through the exhaustion of the labour-market, or the 
greater cost of labourers’ food. Now it seems to us quite 
clear, that the competition of capitalists may, and to a 
moral certainty will, reduce the number of profitable in- 
vestments as the capital of a country increases, without 
reference to the labour-question. We have already granted, 
that if new capital could always be distributed in such par- 
cels, that the circulation of the new commodities amongst 
the new capitalists would, in a state of barter, remunerate 
the capitalist, and sustain his means of production, then 
no difficulty would arise about the “return-power,” even 
where money is used as the medium of exchange. But 
this is exactly the difficult problem which no rapidly-saving 
people can easily solve after the first stage of their com- 
mercial career. After any great destruction of capital, 
indeed, all is again easy ; every one can see his way—the 
reproduction of a great part of this lost capital at least is 
absolutely necessary, even to supply the necessary wants of 
life, and to produce the means of exchange with the capital 
still left. Accumulation has an open career, for the sur- 
Viving capital is suddenly deprived of its field of exchange, 
and of course all production is profitable that would create 
again the supply corresponding to its demand. But when 
this opening is filled up—when saving and accumulation 
have proceeded so far that most classes of society have 
again attained the means of satisfying their usual wants— 
then the further extension of production is attended with 
great difficulty. 

And for this reason, every producer who wishes to ex- 
tend his means, must extend his production much beyond 
the mere value of the additional income he desires to gain. 
His income arising only from profit, any increase of profit 
necessitates a much greater increase of production. Hence 
he is dependent for success not only on exciting new 
desires in a large number of consumers, but, if the com- 
munity in general is not to lose by it, on their also accu- 
mulating up to the point at which they can extend their 
purchases without diminution to their usual expenditure. 
This last position is not recognised by Mr. Mill; for he 
speaks as if every new saving and investment of capital 
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necessarily brings as much new demand into the market 
as it does supply. We shall show presently that this is 
not the case. And to draw forth not only new desires 
for consumption, but new powers of paying for that con- 
sumption, is a very delicate operation, and liable to much 
mishap. Mr. Lalor’s doctrine touches one considerable 
difficulty—that many wish to realize their fresh accumu- 
lations in money, for the sake of investing them in a 
permanent form, as in land or government stocks ; so that 
they do not become new purchasers of commodities to the 
extent to which they wish to be new sellers. And this 
difficulty is real enough, if we regard chiefly those evtra 
accumulations which are attempted after the accumulator 
has attained the comforts of life usual in the rank in which 
he moves. Before this is so, he may spend his gains, 
afterwards often not. After any considerable destruction 
of capital, all classes are straitened in their ordinary con- 
veniences, and every nerve of industry is strained till the 
vacuum is filled up. But when the statical condition of 
commercial life is attained once again, then continued 
accumulation is hke groping painfully in the dark when 
compared with that clear daylight course. Mr. Mill, in his 
exposition of the falsity of over-supply, seems to have over- 
looked this fact. If, as he says, the only cause of over- 
accumulation is the decreasing profit of producers, owing 
either to the inereased cost of food for labourers, or to the 
high wages necessary to secure labour, what in that case 
causes the relief (admitted as a fact) which is felt after a 
large destruction of capital? It could only, in Mr. Mill’s 
view, arise from the circumstance that so much labour is 
thrown out of employment, that the labour-market is 
crowded, so that the competition of labourers reduces 
wages, and therefore increases profit: there is, of course, 
no sudden decrease in the cost of food, so that this can be 
the only reason. But is this really the only cause of the 
relief to the remaining capital felt after competing capital 
is destroyed? Surely it is chiefly due to the clearer field 
of employment. The production is now an answer to 
known demands, instead of an anxious attempt to draw 
forth demand; and hence there is no miscalculation, and 
no loss of profit caused by the cheapening necessary to get 
rid of an over-supply. 
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To draw on society to enlarge its standard of want is a 
difficult and delicate commercial manceuvre ; and this is 
really the problem of accumulators in a time of commer- 
cial prosperity. For we maintain that producers can add 
to the customary quantities of production only in natural 
and definite groups of investment, in what we may call 
the combining proportions of commercial life, if there is 
to be any hope of avoiding over-supply. One accumula- 
tor causes a need for others, or else he enriches himself 
at the expense of the community; or, by impoverishing 
himself, impoverishes the community. This contradicts 
Mr. Mill’s assertion that every new investment is sheer 
gain, and brings as much demand as supply. But it 
seems to us capable of proof. We will suppose, for instance, 
that in a time of ordinary prosperity, a capitalist who pro- 
duces some luxury desires to increase his wealth, and so 
increases his production—of course at a less proportionate 
expense to himself—so that he can tempt consumers, by 
the cheapness of his products, to a greater consumption. 
If he succeeds, unless others have accumulated to a like 
extent, and have persuaded their customers to increase 
their purchases, he diminishes the purchasing power of the 
community; and the income spent on him is saved from 
other expenses, and impoverishes other producers. No, it 
may be said, he brings an additional demand somewhere 
equal to his additional supply. But if the accumulation 
be saved out of income usually spent, all that he invests 
now on extra capital and labour would have been demand, 
at any rate; and the supply is pure addition to the un- 
productive consumption of the community. It is true 
that, if he is successful, his new profits (which do not 
exist, however, till after his new capital has completed its 
first revolution) may be spent as fresh income; on the 
other hand, it may not go to buy commodities at all, but 
be invested in government securities, or in land. If the 
accumulator be a producer of wages-paying commodities, 
the case is better. The added supply lowers the price of 
those commodities, and therefore lowers the price of labour: 
it may therefore call new labour into employment, and itself 
create the fresh production by others, which is to exchange 
with the new accumulation. But if the labour-market will 
not admit of the lowering of the price of labour then the re- 
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sult is a greater command of commodities by the labourers, 
or, in fact, a rise of real wages. It is evident, however, 
that in the general way, one fresh accumulation out of 
income will bring no fresh demand for commodities, but 
only transfer the demand from the hands of the producer 
to those of the new labourers he employs, and will increase 
the supply of commodities, which, if they are not wages- 
paying commodities, merely increase the unproductive 
consumption of the country. But even if they are wages- 
paying commodities, and the labour-market be exhausted, 
they either increase the unproductive consumption of the 
labourers, or, if the latter are not willing to increase their 
consumption, enable them to save for ‘themselves at the 
expense of the capitalists who have produced this additional 
supply of the commodities which they are accustomed to 
consume. These two last cases are the only cases con- 
templated by Mr. Mill, and are certainly not cases of over- 
production. But when the added supply is not beneficial 
to the labourer, it must diminish the resources of the 
community, unless the added consumption can be paid for 
by added production on other sides. 

Mr. Mill’s ridicule of the doctrine of over-supply seems 
grounded on a mis-statement of the case. 


“* All sellers,” he says, “ are inevitably, and ex vi termini, buyers. 
Could we suddenly double the productive powers of the country, we 
should double the supply of commodities in every market ; but we 
should by the same stroke double its purchasing power. Every- 
body would bring a double demand as well as supply ; everybody 
would be able to ~buy twice as much, because every one would have 
twice as much to offer in exchange. It is probable indeed that 
there would now be a superfluity of certain things. Although the 
community would willingly double its aggregate consumption, it may 
already have as much as it desires of some commodities, and it may 
prefer to do more than double its consumption of others, or to exercise 
its increased purchasing-power on some new thing. If so, the supply 


will adapt itself accordingly ; and the values of things continue to 
conform to their cost of production.” * 


There would be no difficulty, as Mr. Mill says quite 
truly, if A.’s demand on B. were Aeshied. at the same time 
with B’sdemand on A. Cert tainly not; but supposing A. 


* Mill's “ Elements of Political Economy,” vol. ii., book iii., ch. xiv., § 2. 
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accumulates in order to possess himself of C.’s products, 
but B., A.’s customer, seeing no prospect that further accu- 
mulation would be remunerative to him, is not able to buy 
more from A. than formerly. A.’s accumulation fails from 
want of a customer, C. not wishing to exchange with A., 
and B. not being able to do so. And this is the real diffi- 
culty in a state of society where present paying power is 
all used, and fresh saving must be met by fresh saving. 
Everything may be thrown out by disproportionate accu- 
mulation. The ordinary political economy supposes that 
accumulation always follows demand, and that one pro- 
ducer finding no vent for fresh production in his own 
business may pass over part of his capital to another 
branch where demand is increasing. But this is really, as 
Mr. Lalor has said, a very incomplete resource. Small 
savings cannot be regularly invested except in a man’s 
own trade; and again, the interest paid for lent capital is 
by no means so tempting as the profit on a man’s own 
capital. So that a strong desire for accumulation oftener 
leads to over-supply, than to the migration of capital. 
And remembering that every unfortunate over-supply pre- 
vents some accumulation that might otherwise have been 
successful, it is not hard to see how extremely difficult is 
the adjustment of mutually increasing wants in a com- 
munity, so as to be mutually profitable, even without 
regarding the fact, that so many wish to realize in money, 
and not in the form of commodities, any gain beyond the 
ordinary incomes of their class. The wants, too, of the class 
of large producers, it must be recollected, do not always 
stimulate production like the wants they wish to supply. 
Their supply tempts an increase in the consumption of 
manufactured commodities, while their demand, on the 
other hand, goes very much to land, foreign products, art, 
&e.; so that their accumulation is an attempt to increase 
the consumption of classes whose production they do not 
encourage in return by their demand. 


Demand creates Saving before withdrawing Capital from 
other Engagements. 
Putting all these considerations together, it is not at all 


an economically impossible thing that over-production by 
all producers should take place, though, if the production 
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were more wisely assorted, it might not turn out total over- 
production. This is more than Mr. Mill has admitted, 
and we believe that one reason is his entire refusal to per- 
ceive that demand does more than direct the efforts of 
labour, and determine in what department capital shall be 
invested. He regards demand as a commercial magnet, 
drawing capital from one trade to another, but having no 
power to create it, and is very severe with those who re- 
gard its influence as anything more than regulative. This 
being the case, it would of course be true, that as no capi- 
tal could spring up inside a profitable branch of commerce, 
capital would soon be tempted away from less profitable 
pursuits: and any trade, instead of over-supplying the 
market, would allow its spare capital to flow over into those 
where demand was increasing. We cannot, however, agree 
with Mr. Mill, that this is generally true, and must apply 
to ourselves, therefore, the dreadful sentence which he has 
pronounced upon Chalmers and Sismondi, that they have 
failed to understand the merest elements of economical 
science. For when the new accumulations are yearly 
savings out of profits, we believe it to be impossible for 
capital to travel about in this manner; if it were not in- 
vested in the accumulator’s own business, it would seldom 
be invested at all. The only ground on which the axiom 
of the perfect fluidity of capital rests, is that men seek 
their own advantage. And if, therefore, it seems to be 
advantageous to invest new savings out of profits, demand 
will create new capital as well as attract old. And if to 
lend capital to another business would yield less interest 
than capital skilfully employed in his own would yield pro- 
fit, n» accumulator will mind causing an over-supply in the 
market, provided that he is not the one to feel its effects : 
and who does not trust sufficiently to his own skill, to 
hope this of himself, before the result of his invested accu- 
mulations appear ? 

For these reasons, we think that Mr. Lalor is, in practice, 
more nearly right than Mr. Mill with respect to the doctrine 
of the constant tendency of capital to accumulate without 
the possibility of profitable return ; it does seem true that 
this tendency exists apart from any increase in the cost of 
labour ; and we add, also, apart from the consequences of 
the commercial necessity, which Mr. Lalor asserts, for re- 
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ducing all capital, after every revolution, into a money form. 
So far as this necessity really exists, it no doubt aggravates 
the difficulty of increasing the general supply of com- 
modities to the general advantage, because in that case 
commodities cease to pay for commodities. But the general 
grounds on which we have hitherto supported our case do 
not involve any monetary theory. 


Increase of the Currency, the Effect, not the Cause, of general 
high Prices. 


We will now notice the question from the monetary 
point of view, from which alone Mr. Lalor regards it. Mr. 
Mill has a reply to the hypothesis since adopted by Mr. 
Lalor, that commodities increase on all hands without any 
increase of the money-incomes necessary to buy them.* 
This would involve, he says, a fall in general prices, which 
could not happen without rendering the importation of the 
precious metals so profitable as to draw capital into that 
branch of commerce, and so restoring the equilibrium by 
increasing the amount of the currency, and therefore raising 
prices. Hence it is regarded as impossible, according to 
this theory, to increase supply without equally mcreasing 
demand ; over-production in any branch is asserted to rec- 
tify itself. For, if a capitalist bring new money into the 
market, and demand commodities, he raises the price of 
commodities by his demand, but diminishes the value of 
money by his supply: and if he bring commodities to sell, 
he raises the value of money by his demand, and lowers 
that of commodities by his supply. Hence, every over-pro- 
duction, and consequent fall in price, is self-rectifying ; and 
even total over-production would (if possible) be so, because, 
by icreasing exchange-value of money, it would bring in 
money-capital till money was as cheap, and commodities as 
dear, as before. This is the theory adopted apparently by 
Mr. Mill. Yet there is much in his writings inconsistent 
with it, especially in his chapters on the effect of credit 
upon prices, and on the value of money.t To this theory, 
the reply which we believe Mr. Lalor would make, seems to 
us correct, viz. that once granting him the postulate that the 
increase of commodities requires a proportionate increase 

* Mill’s “ Elements,” vol. ii., book iv., ch, iv., § 1. 

+ Mill's “ Elements,” book iii., ch. xii.; and book iii., ch. viii, § 4. 
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in money-incomes, failing which, prices must fall and trade 
be embarrassed (a postulate which we have stated our 
reasons for thinking only partially true), there is not the 
self-rectifying tendency in the so-caused demand for money 
which is asserted, at Jeast not at all to the asserted extent. 
The over-stocked market and cheapened commodities may 
possibly draw gold into the country to take advantage of 
the low prices, but still the quantity of gold in the country 
may affect very slightly, or not at all, the amount of the 
currency, and till that is affected, there would be no depre- 
ciation tending to raise the prices of commodities. Now 
that the amount of the currency is the effect of prices, and 
not the cause,* that you cannot, by bringing gold into the 
country, force it into the currency; that only so much can 
be retained in circulation as is necessary to effect the trans- 
actions of commerce, and that all the rest will return in the 
shape of deposits into the reserves of bankers, is clearly 
explained in Mr. Lalor’s book, and inconsistently implied 
even by Mr. Mill. Mill tells us, for example, that there is 
always an increase in the currency after quarter-day when 
dividends are paid, in consequence of the increase in the 
number of transactions, and that in two or three weeks the 
currency has again shrunk to its old dimensions ; and, 
again, he explains that money, unless offered for sale, 
has no effect on prices; that the bankers’ reserves may 
be swelled without lowering the money-value of a single 
commodity ; and yet he speaks constantly as if the amount 
of the currency could be enlarged or contracted at pleasure, 
bysimply putting gold into circulation, or withdrawing it into 
hoards. The currency is, in fact, a constant quantity in 
amount, if thenumberof transactions and the money-value of 
these transactions remain fixed. If you can raise prices with- 
out diminishing the number of transactions, either currency 
or credit will need to be enlarged, and there may be retained 
in circulation a certain increase in definite proportion to 
the additional money-value needed for each exchange. If, 
again, you can increase the number of transactions, with- 
out lowering prices, the currency will also need enlargement, 
unless credit-transactions increase so much as to render 
this unnecessary, and more gold may probably be retained 


* See Preface to Mr. Lalor’s book, p. xix. 
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in circulation. But in no case could the currency be en- 
larged without either increase in prices, or in the number 
of transactions: the additional gold put in circulation would 
simply be idle, as no additional work could be found for it 
to do, or would return as deposit to the banks. 

It is strange that it should have escaped Mr. Mill that it 
is impossible for the currency to be enlarged until the uses 
for it are multiplied ; and the want could not increase with- 
out either higher prices or a busier market. Practically, 
therefore, if more money-capital came into the country to 
take advantage of the low prices, it would not raise prices 
again by simply enlarging the currency. The prices must rise 
first before the currency could be increased. What then 
raises prices, if theamountof money in circulation be aneffect 
and notacause? Increased demand for commodities with- 
out proportionate increase in their supply, Mr. Lalor would 
say. And this could not happen without increased expen- 
diture, which implies, again, either increased incomes or the 
waste of money-capital squandered as income. Hence, prices 
do not rise, and the equilibrium is not restored by the mere 
importation of money-capital. It renders loans cheaper, and 
so diminishes the rate of interest; and relieves the bor- 
rowing capitalist from some of his burden, and thus indi- 
rectly increases his income. At the same time, however, it 
diminishes the income of the mere investor, who gets less 
interest for his savings. Hence, Mr. Lalor rightly argues, 
on his own premises, that an increased production of com- 
modities, without increased incomes, may cause a crowding 
of capital into every mode of investment that leads at last 
to speculation, a result which relieves that pressure, only 
by converting much capital into temporary income, squan- 
dering it on unprofitable objects. But when new invest- 
ments can be so contrived as wholly or partially to sustain 
each other by mutual exchange, then, as we have shown, the 
new capital does not press at all, or, at all events, not with 
its whole weight, on the income of the country. 


Money not the only Instrument of Demand. 


Mr. Lalor, however, regards money as the only instru- 
ment of demand, and distinguishes it from commodities as 
pure paying power, the use of which is reserved. Hence 
he regards the amount of income actually employed in ex- 
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penditure as limiting industry. The power of supply is 
always much beyond the power of demand, he says, and is 
usually only at half-stretch. Increase the demand, i.e. 
bring more money into the market, and immediately the 
supply of commodities springs up to the appointed mark. 
Hence the bold thesis of his book, that “the increase and 
changes of the capital, which consists of real commodities 
are entirely regulated by the fluctuations in the quantity 
of that other kind of capital which is commonly known as 
money” (viz. gold, bank-notes, and bank credits), a thesis 
which we cannot regard as at all established by his book. 
Demand, no doubt, must, to a great extent, precede supply, 
though very often supply tempts forth the demand ; but it 
is not either necessary or true that all demand must be 
money-demand. In times when credit is narrow, and 
money scarce, new commodities will call for the new pro- 
duction to pay for them ; and in times when money is easily 
borrowed, and credit large, no demand would call forth pro- 
duction in the general way, unless there were commodities 
which the producer wished to appropriate as a result of his 
industry. Only so far as the object of producers is to save, 
and not to spend, is it entirely true that the demand must 
arise from new money-income in order to stimulate supply. 


How the New Gold will reach the Currency. 


It will easily be seen how Mr. Lalor’s monetary theory 
is applied to the explanation of the mode in which the new 
gold now pouring into the country will affect our currency. 
This is the casual centre of thought, which is taken as the 
formal origin of the whole book, although the real scope is 
much wider. This new gold must come in either as money 
to be squandered, or as capital to be invested, or as payment 
for exports. In the first case, it increases for a time the 
income of the country, raises prices by the increased de- 
mand, and so is drawn into the currency. But this lasts 
only till the capital is spent; then comes the reaction— 
prices fall from the diminished demand, and the currency 
is again contracted. If the gold comes as capital for in- 
vestment, it decreases the rate of interest, and increases 
the hordes of bankers. Only the annual profits of the 
investment are spent ; and as the capital may, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lalor, will, absorb more money income to make 
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it yield a profit than the new income it distributes, it has 
no tendency to raise prices by the new demand, more than 
to depress them by the new supply; and so it does not 
tend to act on the currency at all. But lastly, if the new 
gold come as payment from exports it will increase the 
profits of the exporters, since the cost of production of the 
gold being less, they will get more of it for English manu- 
factures than has been hitherto customary. Hence, though 
the money capital will not depreciate the currency (for the 
lower rate of interest which it causes diminishes the income 
of the unproductive classes as much as it raises that of the 
productive classes), the new money income gained by their 
larger profits will be spent, and be a real cause of per- 
manent rise of prices in the articles they buy. These 
higher gains of those with whom they deal will again cause 
new demand on their part, and so prices may be expected 
to rise gradually through the country, till at last the cur- 
rency is depreciated throughout ; the largest sufferers, of 
course, being those who receive fixed money incomes, and 
so lose by the lower value of what they receive, without 
the corresponding benefit of receiving more. 

We have now given the substance of Mr. Lalor’s mone- 
tary theory. It will be evident how the view, if correct, 
as it seems to us, that the greater portion of the new gold 
coming into the country will go to swell bankers’ reserves, 
and so to diminish the rate of interest, instead of imme- 
diately effecting any depreciation of the currency, should 
increase our apprehension of a fresh period of commercial 
speculation by quickening the arrival of the time when 
investers will rather risk their capital for promises of high 
returns than keep it safe at two per cent. 

We have now discharged the duty of a conscientious 
reviewer, by giving an account, and also such estimate as 
was in our power, of the substance of Mr. Lalor’s work. 
It has enabled us to sympathize more fully with the 
sharpness of desire evideutly felt by the author to get 
from the “dismal science,” as Mr. Carlyle designates poli- 
tical economy, to the moral results to which the study 
entitles us, and which are the more attractive from the 
rigorously inhuman paths by which we reach them. To 
some, indeed, the science itself is more worth than any 
such results; and we have known one to whom currency 
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far surpassed in interest, biography, poetry, or fiction, 
and to whom the “ History of Prices,” is of far more en- 
trancing interest than the history of England or of Greece. 

But while there is a certain mathematical kind of in- 
terest in the reasonings of economical science, it is exactly 
the mixture of that sort of one-sided logical reasoning 
with human interests that renders it repulsive to many 
minds. Mr. Carlyle is reported to have said, “ that poli- 
tical economy might be true if there were no distinction 
between Jesus Christ and Judas Iscariot,’ by which we 
conclude him to have meant (if tradition has rightly in- 
formed us on this momentous dictum) that it so entirely 
treats men as machines impelled by one motive, and that 
only a selfish one of a narrow sort, that its results are 
misleading, in proportion to the extremely mutilated pre- 
mises assumed, because allowing nothing to the inter- 
fering forces of higher motives and minds. Certainly, to 
our mind, the purity of mathematical science is far more 
attractive than that unhuman mixture in human affairs 
which obliges us to summon up images of men, and yet 
to think of them only in relation to bargains. However, 
notwithstanding the ridicule of that great seer who de- 
nounces unhuman thought even while defending inhuman 
practice, we cannot ignore the fact that this desire of 
wealth is real; and, what is more to the purpose, that 
the train of human results which follow from it happen 
to be much more separable, much more distinguishable 
from the other actions of human life, than the conse- 
quences of our other desires. And this being the case, 
it becomes a duty to consider these results in their origin, 
whenever we wish to point out how they ought to be 
altered or removed. Mr. Lalor has done this with strict 
integrity of purpose; and we can admire his acute argu- 
ment the more, that he can say, when it is concluded— 
“ The economical analysis was no more than the dissect- 
ing of a dead body—a task disclosing many beautiful 
adaptations, but, upon the whole, repulsive, and only to 
be undertaken in the hope of getting at some life-giving 
truth.” The life-giving truth at which he does get is this, 
that the root of economical evils is moral—the too great 
desire in Englishmen for accumulation of property, which 
is always treading close upon, and often outstripping, that 
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progress of society, which would guide fresh production 
into the most beneficial channels. The great benefit of 
fresh production is its additional employment of labour, 
its tendency to increase the incomes of the lower class, 
even when, from the circumstances we have at length 
explained, it is at the expense of the non-labouring classes. 
But this result is foiled, and even a worse amount of 
misery produced, when the competing capitalist encou- 
rages the expectations of labourers to fix on an employ- 
ment which periodically fails them, and when he then 
takes advantage of their eager competition for an employ- 
ment which they had expected to have secure, to increase 
his profits at their expense. Fresh accumulations, that 
were made for the sake of employing more labour, would 
be, indeed, noble and benevolent ; but they would be made 
with far more care, and consequently in far less number, 
than now, when only arising in the eager and crowded 
race for gain. 

To the economical alleviations of the pressure of money- 
capital upon income, to which Mr. Lalor draws attention, 
we cannot advert at any length; nor do we think that we 
could command fresh premises sufficient to give any im- 
portance to our opinion did we express it. Mr. Lalor 
recommends a diversion of some of the money-capital now 
pressing upon the country, in the shape of government 
loans to farmers, loans for colonization, and loans for the 
improvement of towns. In the case of agricultural loans, 
he defends his advice, by pointing out that, though capital 
does flow freely to any commercial investments which would 
really repay it, it is not true that it would flow with equal 
sureness in the same case to agricultural investments. ‘The 
money lent in commerce is usually for periods short in pro- 
portion to the quickness of the revolution of commercial- 
capital. Such loans it is easy to obtain. But much less 
money is available for long periods ; the rate of interest is 
much higher, and the security required more formal and 
obstructive. Agricultural improvers must sink the capital 
borrowed, and can only repay the principal by instal- 
ments, and in a long period. Hence Mr. Lalor main- 
tains that the interference of Government in this case 
might direct capital where it would not otherwise flow, 
and yet with good, if not the best, advantage. He quotes 
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the success of the Drainage Acts in defence of this view.* 
In regard to loans for colonization and the improvement 
of towns, he defends his view on the principle to which 
we desire to call attention, that the most productive em- 
ployment of wealth, materially speaking, need not be the 
best, and that Government, legislating for the highest wel- 
fare of the state, has a right to thwart even economical 
maxims, and to sacrifice economical advantage, in defer- 
ence to higher considerations. On these measures we 
shal] pronounce no opinion. Their advantage is a matter 
of detail. But to the principle itself, so offensive to the 
reigning economical school of politics, we may give some 
consideration in conclusion. Mr. Lalor well says :— 


“The conversion of even the best ascertained truths of theoretical 
economy into moral rules, never could be thought allowable by a 
clear mind, except upon the view, that man was to be treated as if 
he had not and ought not to have any motive but the desire of 
wealth. Statements of economical truths are all simple affirmations 
of results which arise where men act singly and steadily upon that 
motive. Now, it is quite true, that when men have the habitual 
regard to the future which such a constancy in the motive implies, 
they have left mere barbarism a good way behind them, and have 
advanced, whether for good or evil, on the path of civilization ; but 
to proceed from this to the assumption that the steady pursuit of 
wealth, because it is better than the reckless indulgence of the 
animal appetites, is to be dealt with as the final and most desirable 
condition of man, and is to furnish the standard to which all moral 
requirements are to be lowered, is really nothing less than that deifi- 
cation of an evil principle, which the Christian Church was once 
wont to denounce as the worship of Antichrist.”—Pp. 132, 133. 


And again :— 
* Principle of Laisser-faire no Rule of Statesmanship. 
uy } 


** There is one comprehensive dogma which has arisen in con- 
nection with the study of political economy, and which in many 
minds has acquired even more than the authority of a simple moral 
principle. It is a mystically sacred rule, to be carried out under all 
circumstances whatsoever, and, if necessary, at the cost of an amount 
of suffering, which, even if the principle were a part of the moral 
law, might make the strictest casuist pause before refusing to allow 
an exception. The dogma is expressed in the well-known answer 

* In the last number of the “ Edinburgh Review,” a somewhat similar 


recommendation to this of Mr. Lalor’s is made in an article on the various 
modes of improving the present state of English agriculture. 
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of the French merchants to the minister who wished to serve them, 
when they, smarting under all kinds of galling restrictions, begged 
only to be let alone. In various forms, this principle of Laisser- 
faire, or Let alone, is pleaded against measures called for by the 
most urgent motives of justice and humanity, with an assumption of 
authority to which, whether in the general domain of morals or in 
that part of it which is called government, it has no shadow of title. 
The import of the principle of Laisser-faire is nothing less than this 
—that Government, divesting itself of every relic of moral character, 
of every claim upon those sentiments of reverence which the con- 
stitution of man in all ages has led him to feel for legal authority, 
should exercise no function but that of protecting the lives and pro- 
perties of individuals. It means that, the strong being prevented 
from enslaving the weak, and the poor from plundering the rich, in 
all other respects, every man, woman, and child, should be left to 
rely upon self. If infancy is abandoned, let it perish. If old age 
is neglected, let it perish too. If strong men habitually wither and 
die in the foul atmosphere of towns, which only a collective and au- 
thoritative force can purify, still let them perish. If the young, 
who in a few years will be the people of the land, are growing up 
with intellect and conscience torpid for want of culture, and passions 
stimulated by the sight of wealth, with mind and body depraved 
and debilitated by the premature and exhausting toil to which pa- 
reutal recklessness subjects them, even yet the sacred principle will 
not yield, but, with the coolness of an ancient inquisitor, while the 
tongues of flame were playing on the limbs of his victims, lays its 
hand upon the legislator, and tells him to be still—to let those 
victims go headlong down to the ruin which awaits them, because the 
partial evil will be the universal good, and all things will come right 
in the end.”—Pp. 134, 135. 

“The dogma of Laisser-faire is simply a rash extension of a prin- 
ciple which, within its original limits, was sufficiently correct. For 
more than a hundred years before the French economists worked 
out the conclusions which prepared the way for Adam Smith, every 
commercial reform that took place in France was the removal of a 
restriction, Every step of improvement, therefore, was an approach 
to Laisser-faire. Very similar has been our experience in England, 
and it is sufficiently nearly a truth to be admitted, that men are able 
to make better pecuniary bargains for themselves than Government 
can make for them. But the moment it becomes a question con- 
cerning something higher than making good bargains, every vestige 
of claim which the maxim migit have to attention at once disap- 
pears. And this is true universally, not merely of the disputable, 
but of the most firmly established conclusions of political economy. 
There is not one of them that must not give way when it clashes 
with a moral principle, unless it be admitted that man’s highest and 
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only proper object is the pursuit of wealth. In a Christian nation, 
Political Economy has no title whatever to assume the character of a 
legislator. It is her business to present such counsels and informa- 
tion as she can, concerning the production of wealth; but their 
value and application are to be determined upon principles of which 
she knows nothing.” —Pp. 136, 137. 

This is both noble and timely truth. It is one of the 
worst signs of the present time, that the let-alone doc- 
trine, after winning the right of commerce to adjust itself 
according to the safe instincts of commercial men, should 
have pushed forward beyond its appropriate task, to main- 
tain the paramount importance of commercial ends above 
all the other and nobler functions of the social body. In 
raising a cry against any applications of the care and re- 
sources of Government that appear likely to limit the 
pursuit of gain—in denouncing, for example, all manly 
effort to put down the infamous slave-traffic, because money 
would be expended for that which is not wealth—in urging 
our absolute passiveness in European struggles, even where 
such passiveness would be disgrace—the disciples of Laisser- 
faire have passed the limits within which their principle 
was either sober or respectable. The original wisdom of 
their maxim consists only in this—that so far as wealth 
is a desirable end at all, the safest provision for attaining 
it is to leave all to the native tact of man’s own sharp de- 
sire. Just as Reason often finds it well to use the instincts 
of lower creatures to guide her to her end—as the blood- 
hound tracks more surely by the scent than man by his 
largest knowledge ; so the keen appetite for riches is a 
better guide to their attainment than the legislator’s 
widest thought. But then it must be recollected that 
instinct is as urgent and imperious as it is keen. The 
very qualities which fit it for a guide render it useless 
as a counsellor. Its own end is single, and fills up its 
sphere of vision. Hence the very reasons which should 
bid us leave commerce alone when the end is wealth, urge 
the necessity of interference where the end is something 
higher. The same sharp-sightedness which will detect all 
the avenues to gain, will be absolutely blind to the world 
beyond. Freedom from the fetters of private impulse is 
as necessary to impartial reason judging of many ends, as 
subjection to them is necessary to that narrow acuteness 
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which pursues only one. The commercial spirit could as 
fairly value the comparative worth of the end in which it is 
wholly absorbed with that of higher purposes, as the 
hungry wolf could judge between the moral alternatives 
of self-denying hunger or a cruel meal. And yet this 
is what the maxim of Jaisser -faire means when pushed 
beyond the defence of the internal freedom of commerce : 
this what is meant when we are told to subordinate every 
national end to the peaceful and prosperous activity of 
commerce. 

Non-interference, in such cases, is equivalent indeed to 
no government. For those who regard government as the 
mere organ of the most eager classes of a nation—as the 
hand directed by its most urgent and uppermost thought ; 
who would have rulers the mere interpreters of the nation’s 
collective desires—seem to us to ignore precisely the one 
noblest function that dignifies statesmanship and gives a 
worthy interest to history. That function is to discrimi- 
nate the various organic forces at work in the national 
mind, to survey and judge them, and then to give effect 
only to the noblest, and to strive, with all its power, to 
restrain the stormy eagerness of selfish aims. This is 
the function of natural statesmanship; not to survey with 
coolness, and give effect to, the strongest forces of a people’s 
present life: that is the function of a false statesman, who, 
like Theramenes, will head the crowd but never stem it. 
The governing body is not meant to be the mere organ of 
a people. No gift higher than that of insight would be 
required for that: to judge between the various claims, 
and often to take side with the weak, and struggle with 
the strong, alone deserves, or eventually gains, a nation’s 
gratitude. And if this be the highest function of a states- 
man, it must often be necessary to disregard the eager cry 
of laisser -faire. All selfish interests uplift it in some 
form or other, and wish to be let alone that they may 
work for supremacy as they choose. Governments, like 
the human will, which is solicited by cries of /aisser-faire 
from all the desires begging not to be crushed but let 
alone, should be little daunted by the uproar of single in- 
terests, anxious only to be the organ of the best. It will 
be well if that arduous task is often aided by counsellors 
amongst the people as noble as Mr. Lalor and as wise. 

Caristian Teacner.—No. 58, 21 
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Art. I1.—THE EDDAS. 


1. Die Edda, die dltere und jungere nebst den mythischen 
Erzthlungen der Skalda, iibersetzt und mit Erliéuter- 
ungen beglettet. Von Karl Simrock. The Edda, 
Elder and Younger, with the Mythic Tales of the 
Skalda, translated, and furnished with explanations, 
By Karl Simrock. Stuttgart and Tiibingen. 1851. 

2. Northern Mythology, comprising the principal popular 
Traditions and Superstitions of Scandinavia, Northern 
Germany, and the Netherlands. Compiled from ori- 
ginal and other sources. By Benjamin Thorpe. 
3 vols. Vol. I. Northern Mythology. London: Ed- 
ward Lumley. 1851. 

3. The Literature and Romance of Northern Europe. By 
William and Mary Howitt. 2 vols. London: Col- 
burn and Co. 1852. 


Tue earliest literary efforts of a people are often more 
talked about than read. There are difficulties in the way 
of a close acquaintanceship with them, to which the indo- 
lence of mankind allows their full weight, and, independ- 
ently of this, the excellences and beauties to be enjoyed 
are rarely those calculated to lay sudden hold upon a 
civilized taste. It requires the exercise of some patience 
before any reader can gain that point of view whence he 
has the advantage of seeing how the whole genius ofa 
people reflects itself in the works of the poet, and it re- 
quires an active if not a vivid imagination to detect the 
beauty and grandeur which often he hid to the careless 
eye under an exterior of simplicity and even rudeness. 
Moreover, the fewer the individuals who have attained to 
an intimacy with this class of productions, the freer are 
they to place what value they choose on their own acquire- 
ments, and the warmer grow those feelings which cling 
as closely round a neglected science as round any other 
neglected child. Over estimation in the proficient leads 
to extravagant expectations in the inquirer, and thus again 
to disappointment and undeserved neglect. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howitt are not guiltless of leaving this 
stumbling-block in the way of those whom their descrip- 
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tions may draw afresh to the study of Northern Literature, 
a study which, often taken up ¢ and laid down in the course 
of the last hundred years, may be said to have now taken 
firm root even in England. With excellent good will they 
have lately attempted to draw attention to the whole 
range of Scandinavian writings, including among the rest 
au tolerably-detailed account of those earliest forms with 
which we propose more immediately to occupy our readers. 
Much interesting and, in the main, accurate information 
will be found in their book ; they are possessed, however, 
with a distressing taste for eloquence, and their descrip- 
tions of ancient poems are not to be trusted; these must 
be judged by the extracts and translations the editors fur- 
nish ; when they come to talk about them, the conveyance 
of correct impressions is too often sacrificed to fine writing. 
Still Mr. and Mrs. Howitt will have done good service if 
they succeed in interesting the general English reader, 
in a body of literature, which, as an illustration of history, 
and even in respect of its intrinsic artistic merits, certainly 
deserves more attention than he has hitherto awarded it. 
Mr. Jamieson’s “ Northern Antiquities,’ and Mr. Car- 
lyle’s contribution to the “ Westminster,” have diffused, 
beyond the range of special inquirers, some general in- 
formation as to the character and contents of the “ Ger- 
man Iliad,” as its possessors (with a perhaps somewhat 
strained estimation) love to term the Niebelungen Lied ; 
but not even so much as this is popularly known of the 
much more ancient and valuable collection, in which are 
gathered together the remains of the earliest literature of 
Scandinavia. Yet the Edda has a far greater interest for 
us Englishmen than the later-evolved productions of Ger- 
man nationality. It not only serves as a record of the 
ideas, and a measure of the literary powers, common 
more or less to the whole Gothic race, but has a peculiar 
claim upon us as the work of those, who, after the stage 
of development indicated by it, became, with all their 
special northern characteristics, the ancestors of a large 
part of our population, and contributed to the mixed En- 
glish character some of its most valuable elements. Cu- 
riously enough it is our ancestors on another side who have 
furnished, in the Anglo-Saxon Poem of Beowulf, the only 
other extant contribution to purely self-evolyed Pagan 
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Gothic Literature. Neither Germany nor Holland have 
preserved any that is not of later origin, aud has not been 
moulded to some extent by foreign and Christian in- 
fluences. 

But in the distant and rugged recesses of the North, 
farther removed from Roman arms and the absorbing spirit 
of the newer faith—strong in its ancient holds, and bound 
up with the stern and wild aspect of nature, with whose 
impressions it was in profound accordanee, the Heathen 
mythology preserved itself intact until it had found ex- 
pression in a tolerably complete range of true native poesy. 
Yet, though it is probable that some of these productions 
have come down to us little altered, it is not from these 
ancient homes, even in the remote north, that we have 
derived them. Even into Zealand and Norway there 
penetrated from the south, ike the beams of their own 
Surtur, the softening radiance of the Christian religion, 
dispersing the gloom of the ancient mythology, and dis- 
solving the forms in which the poetic genius of its adhe- 
rents had embodied it. Confided to memory alone, the 
ancient songs and mythie hymns rapidly died out, and 
soon nothing remained but those vague superstitions which 
it seems no lapse of time can ever eradicate from the 
hearts of a peasantry. Fortunately, however, before their 
extinction, a still more isolated place of refuge opened 
itself to receive them. 

It was to Iceland that the ancient religion and the 
ancient language fled, and where the latter, called, im 
the course of its retreat, first Danish, then Norse, lastly 
Icclandic, still flourishes almost unchanged. Few of us, 
however, care to keep alive in our memories literary asso- 
ciations with that melancholy island. We look on it as 
the land of Geysers, volcanoes, and ice-fields, to whose 
shores the naturalist and the enthusiastic lover of scenery 
alone penetrate, to study and enjoy the strangest and 
most terrible aspects of nature that the world can display. 
Yet Iceland, now under the rule of Denmark, was once an 
independent Republic, inhabited by a people of noble birth 
and high spirit, whose genius made their country one of 
the centres of literary activity in Europe, and whose sealds 
were sought for and honoured by all the northern courts 
But the hand of nature pressed heavily upon the country, 
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too heavily for resistance, and to this cause more than to 
any other must we attribute the gradual degeneration and 
threatened extinction of a race once so eminent. Never 
elsewhere have such formidable natural forces been arrayed, 
not only in stubborn resistance but in active aggression 
against the patience and energy of man. ‘Torrents of lava 
desolating the hardly-won fields, and rushing down to the 
sea accompanied by an effluvium so powerful as to destroy 
the fish far and wide, avalanches, spreading glaciers, in- 
tenscly cold seasons, rude storms, famine, and sweeping 
pestilence—all these in turn have afflicted the Icelanders, 
and it is said that there has been a continuous deteriora- 
tion in the elimate since the time of its first discovery. 
Cori no longer flourishes, and a scanty population of 
herdsmen and fishers, reduced in number, aud lowered in 
spirit and physical condition, now represent the descendants 
of Vikings and Jarls, and sustain a toilsome and preca- 
rious existence by their labours in their hay-fieids and on 
the ocean. Yet still the reflection of the old peculiar 
glories remain, and to this day in each of the pestilential 
and filthy huts, in which the peasantry reside, the traveller 
will find the little row of uncouth books which every 
inmate can read; and in the higher ranks Iccland has 
proved of late years that she is still not incapable of pro- 
ducing men of ability and genius. 

The discovery of Iceland seems not to have taken place 
until the year 861, when Naddod, a Norwegian pirate, or 
Viking, sailing from the Ferroe Islands, was driven upon 
the eastern coast at Aastfiord. A few years after, Flokke, 
another sea-king, is said to have sailed in search of it, and 
to have discovered it by following the flight of crows which 
he loosed when out at sea. One or two other visits were 
paid to it, but little was known of it, until, towards the end 
of the century, circumstances occurred iu the history of 
Norway, which gave it a new value, and thronuged its 
coasts with emigrants. The small district kings and 
princes of Norway had been driven from their thrones by 
Harold Harfagr, who, by force of arms, possessed himself 
of the sole sovereignty, and numbers of them were im- 
pelled, by their haughty spirit, rather to seek their fortune 
on the sea than to submit to live as subjects. Many noble 
fumilies, with their adherents, settled in Iceland, which is 
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described as having been then covered with willow and 
birch, that is, on the lower hills, and in the parts near 
the coast. The centre was then, as it has always remained, 
one vast desert, where ice and fire contend in horrible 
confusion. Thousands of square miles are covered with 
snow and glittering glaciers, which raise their perpendicular 
fronts on the face of the mountain ridges, while through 
them burst, every now and then, the hidden volcanic fires, 
and avalanches and lava sweep down upon the plains below. 
But the sea valleys, and the banks of the fiords which in- 
dent the shores, are habitable. Here the Norsemen settled 
themselves, and drew a band of cultivation around the 
desolate region of the interior; here they established a 
republic ; and here their wild but not unspiritual traditions 
found a fitting resting-place, and remained for more than 
a hundred years unmolested by Christianity. Nothing 
could be more genuine and purely national than the poesy 
which here developed itself in connection with the ancient 
religion. It is possible that one or two of the most ancient 
songs may have been brought from the mother country, 
even in the form in which they have reached us; but the 
mass of them are, no doubt, the production of the Ice- 
landers. Separated from many of the causes of distrac- 
tion that operated on their continental forefathers, they 
seem to have devoted themselves passionately to an art, 
which not only served them for a solace in those long 
hours when storms and darkness shut them within doors, 
but was the step to fame and advancement in foreign 
courts ; and when, with slow and arduous steps, Christianity 
at last removed the sanction of religion from the ancient 
songs, they still retained a hold upon the imagination of 
the people ; and the old mythological and heroic tales and 
ideas were carefully handed down as the most legitimate 
subject-matter and material of the poetic art. 

It is to a desire to preserve the old poetry as a model 
and storehouse of imagery for more modern Scalds, that we 
are indebted avowedly for one, and probably for both, of 
the two remarkable and invaluable collections that have 
come down to us. These collections are called the Eddas. 
A brief account of where they came from and what they 
contain, may serve to interest those not previously ac- 
quainted with their history and contents. 
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As we have said, there are two distinct works. These 
coincide, in many respects, in their subject-matter, but 
differ widely in form, antiquity, and value. The more 
ancient Edda is a collection of detached poems, of greater 
or lesser antiquity, in their actual original form. The 
younger Edda gives us the same subject-matter in a later 
and secondary form. It is the attempt of a more modern 
writer to embody, in a prose artistic form, the mass of the 
old mythological traditions. Thus, though the poetic 
Edda may have been collected at the same time that the 
prose Edda was written, or even later, as some have 
argued, it remains incomparably the more valuable and 
trustworthy memorial of Scandinavian genius. 

Both Eddas came to light about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, like the old classical authors at the 
revival of learning. The younger one, however, was 
printed about a hundred years before the other, and was 
thus well known to the world, not, indeed, before the first 
MS. of the elder Edda had been discovered, but while it 
remained secluded in the possession of one or two Northern 
antiquaries, and its existence was a subject of dispute 
among the learned in Europe. Hence, when the name 
Edda occurs in other than quite modern writers, as, for 
instance, in M, Mallet’s “ Introduction A lHistoire de 
Dannemarck,” it refers to the late prose Edda. And indeed 
it is the original title of this work, standing at the head of 
the best MS., and seems only by imitation to have been 
applied to the ancient one. The latter has now, however, 
from its superior importance, in great measure usurped the 
appellation. The meaning of the word, as applied to these 
works, has raised a good deal of critical discussion which 
might perhaps have been spared. It seems certain that 
the word’s ordinary meaning is that of “ Grandmother,” 
or, more properly, “‘ Great Grandmother,” and there seems 
no good reason why we should not remain content with 
this meaning. This, at least, is the opinion of a late 
German writer, who, starting with this signification, la- 
boriously and very lengthily pursues the word through all 
the various etymological derivations of which it has been 
made the victim, and finally brings it home to the place 
from which he set off. 

The first MS. of the ancient Edda, aud by far the best, 
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being the only tolerably complete one on parchment, was 
discovered in Iceland in the year 1639 by Brynjolf Svend- 
son, Bishop of Skalholt, in that island. This is called the 
Codex Regius, and is said, from the writing, to be of the 
early part of the fourteenth century. With the exception 
of another fragmentary copy on parchment, the remainder 
of the MSS. are written on paper, and described as being 
of secondary origin, and considerably corrupted. The 
Codex Regius does not contain all the songs usually found 
in the printed editions, but with one exception, the Veg- 
tamsquitha (supplied by the parchment fragment), it has 
all the best and most authentic; though, as it is defective 
at the end, it is not possible to say whether those which 
are absent were originally contained in it. The various 
MSS. were collated, and an edition in three large quarto 
volumes published by the Arna-Magnean Society at Co- 
penhagen: the first volume appearing in 1787, and the 
others not till some time after. The first part has become 
very scarce, a large part of the impression having been 
consumed in 1795 in one of those conflagrations for which 
Copenhagen has acquired an unfortunate celebrity. The 
text in this edition is accompanied by a literal rendering 
into Latin, and a large apparatus of notes and glossaries. 
The ancient Edda is usually ascribed to Semund the 
Learned, who flourished from 1056 to 1133. There does 
not, however, appear to be any authority for this opinion 
beyond that of Brynjolf, who with his own hand entitled 
a copy that he had made of his MS. the “Edda of 
Semund the Learned.” It seems not improbable, however, 
that in this ascription Brynjolf was following an existing 
tradition, and from what we know of Semund’s tastes, and 
his regard for the early history of his country, his may very 
possibly have been the hand which preserved this monu- 
ment of its genius. Some have supposed him to have been 
not editor but author, and it is still not uncommon to 
attribute to him one or two of the songs which, though 
found in all the MSS., bear evident traces of a more 
modern origin. It is possible, though the opinion is en- 
tirely without evidence in its favour, that Semund may 
have himself written the Solar-lioth or sun-song. It is 
certain, however, that he did not write the mass of the songs 
which constitute the older Edda. The poems there in- 
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cluded, varying in number in the different MSS. from 34 
to 40, consist of religious songs or hymns, lays, and 
dialogues, mainly epic in form, and each complete in itself. 
At the head or foot of each, or occasionally as connecting 
links between different parts of the same poem, are short 
prose introductions and explanations. It is evident on the 
face of the work that the Editor collected these various 
poems from some existing sources, and himself added only 
the brief prose paragraphs. Thus the second lay of 
Brynhilda breaks off suddenly, and we are told in prose,— 
“ Here is told in this song of the death of Sigurd, and it 
runs here as if they had slain him out of doors. But some 
say that they slew him within sleeping on his bed. But 
German men say that they slew him out in the wood. 
And thus says the old Song of Guthrun, that Sigurd and the 
sons of Giuke had ridden to the Thing (popular assembly) 
at the time when he was slain. But they are all one in 
saying this, that they deceived him in his trust, and set 
upon him when lying down and without arms.” 

The idea that these ancient songs existed in Semund’s 
time ina written form in Runic characters, and were merely 
by him re-copied in the new characters, seems entirely des- 
titute of foundation ; and by far the most probable suppo- 
sition is that they were preserved in memory only, at the 
time when the collector, whoever he was, assembled them 
in the form in which they have come down to us. They 
were many of them probably sung or recited at the feasts 
held in honour of the various divinities, and others were 
the stock of wandering bards, who answered to some ex- 
tent to the rhapsodists of ancient Greece. Some of them 
date, perhaps, from the sixth century. 

The Younger Edda is found in three parchment MSS., 
one which travelled from Iceland to Denmark, thence to 
Sweden, and is now in the Library of the University at 
Upsala; a second sent by Bishop Brynjolf to the King of 
Denmark ; and a third, called the Wormian MS., which is 
a fourth larger than the others. It consists of several dis- 
tinct parts, and there is a world of diversity of opinion as 
to how many of these ought to be called the Edda, how far 
they are by the same author, and what was the object of 
the work. The most valuable part is called Gylfaginning, 
the taking in or deception of Gylf; it consists of a prose 
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compendium of the whole mythology conveyed through the 
machinery of question and answer. After it come the 
Bragaridur, containing two additional stories of the 
mythology in a similar form ; and lastly the Skalda, con- 
sisting of a dissertation on verse, and a body of informa- 
tion for the use of poets or skalds, including, among a 
mass of poetic periphrases and synonyms, a small number 
of scattered mythological and heroic legends. The Ice- 
landers were particularly tenacious of their old stories and 
traditions, and the meaning of many of their names of 
things could only be understood by a reference to the 
legendary incidents from which they were derived; and 
long after Christian times a knowledge of these was a 
necessary part of the stock in trade of a skald. It is the 
Skalda in which the two first-mentioned MSS. are deficient, 
and some antiquarians are anxious to give a higher 
antiquity and different purpose to the Gylfaginning and 
Bragarédur. It seems probable, however, that the whole 
was intended as a collection of the ancient traditions for 
poetical purposes ; and it is pretty clear, at any rate, that 
it was written by one who, though he desired to represent 
the ancient religion accurately, had himself ceased to be- 
lieve it. And this, aswe have before said, constitutes its great 
distinction from the ancient Edda; the latter preserves to 
us the ancient mythology and legends of the North in the 
ancient forms, the former preserves us the substance of the 
same traditions in a secondary form, due, part of it cer- 
tainly,* and probably all of it, to a Christian mind. Still 
it appears to have been drawn from authentic sources, often 
quoting, and in other places coinciding literally with the 
more ancient poems which have been preserved. About the 
date of the Prose Edda there are various opinions. Arnas 
Magneeus attributes it to the fourteenth century; that it was 
earlier than this seems to be proved by the fact that the 
Upsala MS. itself of the fourteenth century attributes it 
to Snorri Sturleson, the Herodotus of Iceland, who died 
in the year 1241; the same origin is said to be assigned to 
it in certain annals of at least equal antiquity, and a frag- 
mentary MS. contains the assertion that Snorri collected 
and arranged the Kenningar. F. Wachter, who has col- 
lected and examined the evidence in an elaborate article in 


* In the Kenningar, synonyms for Christ are given. 
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the “Allgemeine Encyclopadie der Wissenschaften und 
Kiinste,” is of opinion that Snorri’s share in the work is 
beyond doubt; he seems inclined, however, to claim an 
varlier date for the actual authorship of the Gylfaginning. 

The Prose Edda was first published in 1665, by Resenius, 
at Copenhagen; the Latin translation which accompanies 
it has no very high reputation. M. Mallet employed it in 
his “Introduction a l Histoire de Danemarck,” and added 
in the appendix a loose French translation, under the name 
of “ Edda des Islandois, ou Mythologie Celtique.’ M. 
Mallet’s book was translated by Bishop Percy, and pub- 
lished with the title Northern Antiquities. In the 
Appendix to this book will be found a Latin translation by 
a Swede, named Goransson, said to be accurate. The best 
edition of the Younger Edda was furnished by Rask, in 
1818. The British Museum is scarcely justified in not 
possessing a copy of it. 

The contents of both Eddas naturally fall into two great 
classes, mythological and heroic. ‘The one concerned with 
cosmogony and the affairs of the gods, the other with the 
achievements of mortal heroes. Any indication of the 
contents of this latter division we must defer to another 
opportunity : they are scarcely less interesting than those of 
the former, and possess more poetic value, but they are a 
large subject in themselves, and one which, though in one 
or two points it may mingle borders with the mythological 
portion, yet stands in the main so characteristically apart 
from it, that little would be gained by considering the two 
together, even if our limits allowed it. Suffice it to say, 
that the heroic poems of the Elder Edda, and the heroic 
prose narratives found interspersed in the Skalda, deal in the 
main with one great cycle of tradition, being the same as 
that which forms the plot of the ‘ Niebelungen Lied.” The 
poems are separate songs, occupied with detached incidents, 
and seem to have been arranged with a view of giving as com- 
plete a picture as possible of the whole story. They have 
not inaptly been compared to the ante- Homeric legends. 
That they are the fragments of a great single poem, existing 
in like manner as the scattered portions of the Ihad and 
Odyssey in the mouths of the Rhapsodists, appears to be an 
hypothesis inconsistent with their independence of one an- 
other, and, indeed, is one which makes too great a demand 
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upon the early genius of the North. The style in which they 
are written seems to indicate a less degree of antiquity than 
belongs to the more ancient of the religious poems. 

If the heroic poems of the Elder Edda may be com- 
pared to the ante-Homeric heroic legends, the mythological 
ones have their analogue in those scattered hymns and 
songs which preceded the Theogony of Hesiod. The North, 
however, furnished no Homer or Hesiod to sweep into 
one lasting memorial the scattered ideas of their prede- 
cessors, and hence the short isolated poems of the Scandi- 
navians probably reached a higher degree of development 
in proportion to the whole poetic power of the nation, 
than did the early efforts of the Greeks, to which we have 
compared them. They le in so small a compass that a 
short précis of the contents of each may be attempted as 
the course best adapted to convey atrue idea of the actual 
contents of the Edda. With the main outlines of northern 
mythology every one is familiar ; fewer are acquainted with 
the exact nature of the materials from which those outlines 
have been constructed. 

Divided according to their mythologic subject-matter, 
the Eddaic poems are of two kinds, one containing the 
wisdom or philosophy of the times, the ideas of cosmogony 
and theogony, of the working of nature and of the his- 
tory and ultimate fate of the gods and of the world, stated 
or sung as knowledge and put into the mouth of Odin, or 
some superhuman being; the other narrative in form and 
detailing particular events in the life of the gods, or the 
special acts of particular divinities. Very often the two 
are mixed, the incidents of a story being made the occa- 
sion of introducing cosmogonic hymns or systems of no- 
menclature. Throughout, we have no such things as 
hymns addressed ¢o the gods. 

The most important of the quasi-philosophical or wis- 
dom songs, as they may perhaps be called, is the Vélupsa, 
said by those who are best capable of forming a judgment, 
to be the most ancient and authentic poem in the collec- 
tion. It is the carmen or incantation of a Vola, a beimg in 
the northern mythology answering, in some degree, to a 
sibyl. We find no prose introduction, or hint of where 
the song is sung, or the occasion of it, but the Vola 
breaks forth at once in the first person, and command- 
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ing silence to all high and low of Heimdall’s race, she 
announces her intention of telling the most ancient sagas 
(or stories) that she knows; and goes on to give a string 
of utterances on the whole cosmogonic and mythologic 
circle of northern belief. She speaks confusedly enough, 
now in the first, now in the third person, uses past, pre- 
sent, and future tenses, and all her sayings are discon- 
nected and obscure, often mere allusions requiring a pre- 
vious acquaintance with the subject-matter to understand 
them at all. The necessary knowledge is fortunately sup- 
plied in great measure by other poems, and especially by 
the Prose Edda, which, where it accords with and explains 
the hints of the older songs, is worthy of every credit. 
Giants are the first things the Vola remembers, they bred 
her up in the ancient times. In their time was neither 
land or sea, nor soft waves, nor earth below, nor heaven 
above ; there was the abyss of abysses and grass nowhere. 
So it was until Bér’s sons (the gods) created the world, 
and made the divisions of day and night. Then she tells 
how the gods dwelt in Idafield (a suspicious name) making 
smith’s work and playing dice, untroubled with the lust of 
gold, until three maidens of the Thursen (or giant) race 
“ame among them ; then of the creation of the dwarfs and 
their names in long lists ; of the creation of man; then, ac- 
companied apparently by gaps in the poem, come various al- 
lusions more or less obscure to other beings and other inci- 
dents in the lives of the gods; to the great ash tree, the 
centre of things—the norns or fates—the origin of war; to 
Baldur’s pitiful fate, and the vengeance of the gods on his 
murderer. ‘The prophetess foresees the coming destruction 
of the world, and the downfal of the Asas (as the northern 
gods are termed) ; she sees in imagination the miseries pre- 
pared for the murderer and the adulterer ; she sees the age 
of wickedness, she hears the blast of that horn long hidden 
and sounded only once to herald in the last great bat- 
tle, and from his den echoes the fearful howling of the 
Wolf Fenris, as he breaks his chains; from the south, 
Surtur, the guardian of the warm region, a god of a dif- 
ferent race, presses on with his shining sword to consume 
the world ; she sees all the ternble details of the last com- 
bat of the gods against overwhelming fate, sees darkuess 
oppress the skies, the earth merged in sea, and the shining 
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stars falling from heaven. Fire covers everything. Then 
again she beholds the final restoration that the imagina- 
tion of every race and every age has loved to depict. 
“The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn.” 

Fresh and green she springs anew from the bosom of 
the waves. Baldur returns, and peace and justice sway 
the world; but the vision of the prophetess is dim, or 
here, as throughout, she cares not to make too plain the 
secrets of her insight ; we gather but cloudy impressions of 
the last state, and the concluding picture she brings before 
our eyes is that of the mighty black dragon flying over the 
plain with corpses on his wings and sinking down. _Possi- 
bly this last verse may be one transposed from the account 
of the destruction of the world; and the poem, though 
undoubtedly in the main genuine "and ancient, has perhaps 
suffered some interpolations in a post-Christian age. 

Next in importance to the Véluspa is the Vafthrudnis- 
mal. There Odin is introduced announcing his intention 
of visiting the wise giant Vafthrudnir to contend with him 
in wisdom. He goes under the assumed name of Gan- 
grad, and the giant not recognising him, and surprised at 
his presumption in approaching him, threatens him that he 
shall never depart alive from his halls unless he prove the 
wiser. He then interrogates him, asking him the name of 
the horse that leads on the day, and of that which brings 
the night from the east; the name of the stream which di- 
vides the gods from the giants, and of the field where Sur- 
tur and the mild gods are to contend. The answers of the 
guest prove him a worthy antagonist, and the giant wagers 
his head on the issue of the contest. Then Gangrad takes 
up the questioning and the giant the answers, and in this 
form the poem runs to its conclusion, the giant solving 
everything that can be proposed to him as to “the creation 
of the world, the generation of the sun and moon, day and 
night, and the seasons ; ; the origin of the wind, the ulti- 
mate fate of the gods, and many other matters, until at 
last his guest checkmates him by the very unfair question, 
“ What said Odin himself in the ear of his son when he 


mounted the funeral pyre?” “ Noman,” cries Vafthrudnir, 
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“no man knows that which thou, in the ancient days, 
saidst in thy son’s car; with dying mouth have I told my 
olden lore, and of the end of the world. Now I have been 
trying my eloquence with Odin. Thou art ever the wisest 
of men.” And with this the poem ends, leaving us no in- 
telligence whether Odin exacted the forfeited head ; pro- 
bably the last words of the giant indicate that he did ; and 
in general these old northern poets have no idea of spoiling 
a story by sparing a life, least of alla giant’s. The notion of 
two opponents w yagering their lives on the result of a con- 
test of wit, or some ; other event, occurs over and over again. | 

The Grimnis-mal is a wisdom-song of Odin’s and the 
prose prefix and conclusion alone furnish us with the nar- 
rative matter. We thence learn, after some other intro- 
ductory history, how Odin and the god Frigg wagered on 
the character of King Geirrauth, the foster-child of the 
former, Frigg declaring him to be such a niggard, that he 
tortured his guests for fear of having too many; a plan 
which contrasts ill with that of the excellent Vicar of 
Wakefield. Odin goes to test the hospitality of the king. 
Frigg sends to him to be on his guard against an en- 
chanter who is coming to see him, ‘and at whom no dog 
will bark. The narrator assures us that Frigg’s account 
of the king was a mere scandal, but that when Odin ar- 
rived in a blue cloak, calling himself Grimuir, and re- 
fusing to give any further account of himself, his host was 
naturally curious to know more about a man at whom no 
dog would bark, and with the view of extracting something 
definite, he put his visitor between two fires, and kept him 
there eight nights. Agnar, the king’s young son, alone 
had pity on him, and gave him a cup of ‘drink, saying the 
king did ill to torment an innocent man. Grimnir drank 
off the cup. By this time the fire had come so near, that 
it burned his mantle; then, at last, he found his voice, and 
his song it is that constitutes the ancient poem. Herein 
Grimnir, after promising Agnar a reward for his timely 
draught, proceeds to sing of the names of the various man- 
sions of the gods, and of a host of other things, divine and 
human, including a list of some fifty of his own synonyms, 
and ends with reproaching Geirrauth. Then the prose 
narrative tells us, in a few lines, how Geirrauth sat with 
his sword half-drawn, but when he found his ill-used guest 
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was Odin, he sprang to release him, but fell on his sword, 
and was killed. Then Odin disappeared, and Agnar ruled 
long in his place. 

Allied in form and in subject-matter to the Vafthrudnis- 
mal is the Alvis-mal, or Song of the All-knowing One. It is 
a dialogue between the dwarf Alvis, and Thor, the god of 
might and of the thunder, the implacable foe and destroyer 
of the giant race, who have much in common with the 
dwarfs, and are sometimes included under the term Thurs, 
as common to them both. There is no prose introduction. 
The dwarf speaks, expressing his haste to be gone safe home 
with his bride. Then Thor, apparently just coming in as the 
other is preparing to depart, “Who is this man? W hy 
art thou so pale about the nose? Hast thou passed the 
night with the dead? Something Thurs-like there seems to 
me to be in thee. Thou art not born fora bride!” Alvis, 
the dwarf, tells him his name, he lives underneath, in the 
earth, and has his house under the rock. “ Let no man,” 
he says, “break pledged faith.” “I will break it!” cries 
Thor, who claims an interest in the bride, as her father, and 
says he was away when she was betrothed to the dwarf. 
When Alvis learns that it is the dread Ving Thor—Thor the 
Swinger or the Hurler,—that he has to do with, he con- 
descends to ask for his consent, for, as he adds with ereat 
simplicity, he would rather have than be without the snow- 
white maid. Thor makes it a condition that the dwarf 
shall tell him all that he wishes to know. ‘The latter readily 
acecedes, having made the grand tour, travelled through all 
nine worlds, and learned about all the various beings in 
them. Thor asks him how the earth is named in each 
world. ‘“‘ Karth,” says the dwarf, “it is called among men ; 
among the Alsir, Fold (or perhaps Field) ; the Vani say 
Way (a road); the Giants, Adi in Green; the Alfs, the 
Growing ; the Powers up above, Clay. And so Thor gocs 
on to ask the names of heaven, the moon, &c., the whole 
poem consisting of a string of synonyms, among which it is 
worthy of note, as being stated on undeniable authority, that 
malt liquor is called ale among men, but deer among the 
gods. “In one breast,” says Thor scoffingly in conclusion, 
“I never met with more old lore. By a great trick I tell thee 
thou art deceived ; day has dawned upon thee, dwarf, to thy 


destruetion; the sun shines in the hall.” It was a northern 
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notion that the giants and dwarfs who dwell in the outer- 
most parts and recesses of the earth were changed to stone if 
the sun overtook them above ground ; and Alvis, engrossed 
with his catechism, had failed to perceive his danger. The 
Hyndlulioth, or Lay of Hyndla, consists chiefly of a string 
of genealogies, in which are included the heroes dealt with 
in the heroic songs of the Edda. However, at the end it 
mounts up to the beginning of things, and thus becomes, 
in some degree, mythological. The goddess Freya, bring- 
ing with her Ottar, a young protegé, visits Hyndla, a 
giantess, and one of the Valas, or prophetesses, on whom 
even the gods were dependent for their knowledge of the 
future. Ottar has wagered with Agantyr to tell against 
him of his ancestors, and the races of heroes sprung from 
the gods ; he has built an altar to Freya, and often drenched 
it with ox-blood, and she in return wishes Hyndla to fur- 
nish him with the knowledge which will secure him the 
victory. This the giantess, with much grumbling and ill- 
language, does. “ All this race is thine, Ottar, thou fool!” 
she says, in the pauses of her summing up of his splendid 
descent. The Hyndlulioth is treated as genuine, but it 
is probably not one of the more ancient poems. Its posi- 
tion in the MS. is not in its favour. There the songs are 
thus arranged. First come mythological songs; then the 
heroic all together; then other mythological songs. This 
order in the main is preserved in the various MSS., with an 
occasional exception, as if a song had slipped out of its 
place ; and for the most part those mythologic songs placed 
after the heroic are the same. These are seven in number, 
all wanting in the Codex Regius, which, as has been said, 
is defective at the end. If they ever were included in it, 
they must have stood at the end. The names are the 
Vegtams-quitha, Fidlsvinsmal, Hyndlulioth, Gréugalldr, 
Grottasaungr, Hrafnagaldr Odins, and Solarlioth. With 
one exception (the Vegtams-quitha) these are poems which 
for other reasons the critics consider less valuable, and 
probably of later origin than the rest of Eddaic poems. 
The Vegtams-quitha, in part translated by Gray, and one 
of the most spirited and imaginative in the whole list, is 
perhaps saved from the slur that its position might other- 
wise entail on it, by being found in the parchment MS, 
fragment, not second in genuineness to the Codex Regius, 
Cristian Treacner.—No, 58, 2K 
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and by the fact that in one of the three paper MS. used by 
the Arna-Magnean Society in their edition, it occupies a 
place before the heroic poems. The other six occupy in all 
three a place after the heroic poems, with this exception, that 
in one MS. the Solarlioth and the Hrafnagaldr Odins are 
placed at the very beginning of all. Now, the Solarlioth is 
incontrovertibly of late origin ; in fact, it deals with Chris- 
tian not Heathen ideas, and the confused and intricate dic- 
tion of the Hrafnagaldr Odins has brought much suspicion 
onit. It is well in reading the Edda to keep this distinc- 
tion between the poems in mind, as it is the fashion of 
modern editors to arrange them after their own ideas of 
connected subject-matter, a practice which, while it grati- 
fies a taste for methodic arrangement, runs the risk of 
engendering false impressions. The Hyndlulioth, among 
other peculiarities, is specially remarkable in this, that it 
contains at the end an allusion to the coming of a deity 
mightier than all the others, too awful for the speaker to 
name, and which is one of a few very rare and doubtful 
passages, on which has been founded the assertion that 
there lay hidden in obscurity at the back of the Scandi- 
navian mythology the belief in an almighty, spiritual, 
eternal God. ‘This is the last of the particular class of 
mythologic poems of which we have been speaking. 

In close connection with them is the Hava-Mal, or High 
Song; an enunciation of practical worldly wisdom, something 
like the Proverbs of Solomon, and furnishing the Gnomic 
element in the Northern Literature. It displays wonder- 
ful shrewdness and knowledge of men. Mr. and Mrs. 
Howitt have furnished a translation of the whole of it. 
Those who read it will perhaps scarcely agree with them 
that “no one who had studied the philosophy of life under 
all the phases of modern corruption could have learned 
more or taught more of the strange thing called man than 
is comprehended in the ‘ High Song of Odin the Old;’” 
but they will be struck with a range and acuteness of ob- 
servation on the affairs of men eminently characteristic of 
our Northern ancestors. We cite two or three verses from 
Mr. Howitt’s translation :— 


**A foolish man 
Lies awake the night through, 
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And resolves on many things ; 
Thus is he weary. 

When the day cometh 

The old care remaineth. 


£ A foolish man, 
When he comes into company 
Had better keep silence 
No one remarketh 
How little he knows 
rill he begins talking. 


‘Never found I so generous, 
So hospitable a man, 

As to be above taking gifts ; 
Nor one of his money 

So little regardful 

But that it vexed him to lend. 
‘Do not too frequently 

Unto the same place 

Go as a guest. 

Sweet becomes sou 

When a man often sits 

At other men’s tables.” 


“The chain of friendship,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“however bright, does not stand the attrition of constant 
close contact.” 

Under the title Hava-mal are included Lodfafnir’s 
Song and Odin’s Runesong; the former moral advice to 
Lodfafnir, the second describing the power of magic 
runes. The wonderful powers which the northern 
superstition attached to Runic letters is there curiously 
developed. Grougalldr is a short poem, in which Groa is 
summoned from the dead by her son to sing magical songs 
for his protection. Simrock calls it a mere imitation of 
the Runesong. It is of late origin, indicated by a curious 
allusion, “This sing I the eighth for thee. In case 
night should overtake thee out of doors in a way frequented 
by ghosts, that a Christian dead woman may not be able to 
do thee harm ;” too much confidence, however, is not to 
be placed in the interpretation of the word “ Kristin.” 

The remainder of the mythological poems are mainly 
narrative, coming under the ‘second class above indicated. 
Many critics maintain that the persons and incidents are 
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only the mantle and expression of ideas, and deal with 


them as technical myths. ‘This is probably true of some of 


them in which the idea is preserved with tolerable simpli- 
city and transparency, and is consistent with the main 
tenor of the mythology. Thus of Baldur we learn little 
or nothing, save that he was bright and beautiful, the joy 
and solace of the gods ; that in spite of their precautions 
to make him invulnerable, he was slain by a blind god’s 
stroke, and avenged by a new-born child; that he de- 
scended to the domains of Hela, to return at the resurrec- 
tion of gods and men. This we are told is analogous to 
the sad fate of Linus, sung at the grape-gathering among 
the Greeks, and of Thammuz— 


* Whose annual fate in Lebanon allured 
The Tyrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day, 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea ; supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded.” 


Baldur is summer slain by darkness, avenged by the 
new year, and, with a remoter bearing, connected in his 
ultimate return with the final triumph of lasting quiet and 
joy over the discords and evils of a temporary world. That 
such impressions and ideas connected themselves with the 
tale is possible enough, and in this and similar cases it 
will probably always remain an open question, whether 
the story has originally grown out of a mythic notion, or 
the mythic notion attached itself to an existing legend. 
It is clear, however, that in general the northern imagina- 
tion has been too strong not to overwhelm the mythic 
nucleus which may lie at the bottom of its creations. It 
has seized hold of the persons and incidents, which pos- 
sibly arose originally from crystallization about some idea 
—has surrounded them with new characteristics and rela- 
tions quite inconsistent with their origin—overlaid them 
with its own riches, and used them “clean from their pur- 
poses ;” thus making them vehicles of poetry instead of 
leaving them incarnations of ideas. If a man were to 
maintain that the story of King Lear was based not on a 
legend, but on an idea, say, that of the change of the 
four seasons; that the Winter once ruled the whole year 
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with even and temperate sway; that he made over his 
power to his daughters, Regan and Goneril, the Summer 
and the Autumn, leaving the mild Spring unprovided ; 
tiat those two engrossing the benefits of the year, in the 
fulness of their abundance and insolence, cast out their 
hoary father into the cold and darkness; and that he, 
raving to the bitter winds, crept back to the threshold of 
his pitiful and neglected child, and died as she took him 
in her arms,—if a man should choose to say this, he 
might, especially if a German, make a very plausible thing 
of it; but he could hardly venture to call Shakspeare’s 
play a myth. So it is with the ruder offspring of Scandi- 
navian genius; a learned and ingenious spirit, tracking 
his way through the intricate recesses of fancy by the clue 
of doubtful etymologies, may arrive at some germ of a 
philosophic idea; but what we have transmitted to us in 
the Edda are poems, their best value is as poems, and 
there can scarcely be a doubt that it was as poems they 
were enjoyed and valued among the people for whom they 
were recited or sung.* 

The narrative mythological songs are, for the most part, 
far easier of comprehension than those we have called wis- 
dom songs; they have much picturesque poetic merit, and 


* Mr. Thorpe’s book contains a curious example of how far a rage for 
mythic interpretation may go :— ‘ Among the extraordinary directions which 
the physical mode of interpretation has taken, must be noticed that which 
may be called the chymical. It consists in showing the accordance between 
the myths and the later systems of chymistry. It explains, for instance, the 
three equal divinities by the three natural substances, sulphur, quicksilver, 
and salt; Odin, Vili, and Ve, as the three laws of nature, gravity, motion, and 
affinity. It takes the rivers that flow from Hvergelmir to denote destructive 
kinds of gas in the bowels of the earth; the horses of the gods, on which 
they ride over Bifrést, for vibrations in the air; Sleipnir, among others, for 
the vibrations of light; Valfather Odin for elective affinity, in the chymical 
acceptation. According to this system, Thor is not the thunder-storm, but 
its profounder cause, electricity. By his name of Auku-Thor (derived from 
auka, to eke, augment) is signified an accumulation of electricity; his belt 
must then bear allusion to the electric condenser; his iron gloves are con- 
ductors. The myth of Thor's journey to Griotuna-gard bears allusion to the 
diffusion of terrestrial magnetisin in the vegetable kingdom, while Hrungnir 
is petrefaction, Freyia and Sif are carbon and oxygen, Thor's son, Magni, is 
the magnet, and Mockurkalfi the magnetic needle. In the story of the Ori- 
gin of Poetry, Kvasir is saccharine matter, Fialar and Galar, who slay him, 
putrefaction and fermentation, by which saccharine matter is decomposed ; 
Odhrerir is tension, Sén vibration, Bodn echo, Gilling dregs that are pre- 
cipitated; his wife, who is crushed by a millstone, tartar; Suttung spirituou 
drink, and Gunnldd carbonic acid.”’ 
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whether the author meant it or not, there shines in them, 
every now and then, a sort of grim northern humour, the 
more massive prototype of that which still charms us in 
our nursery tales. 

For Skirnir. — For Skirnir’s journey is, perhaps, the 
most poetical in its diction of all the mythological poems. 
The prose introduction tells us how Frey, one of the gods, 
had ascended the Hlith-Skialf, Odin’s window-seat, whence 
he could see over all worlds. There, in the Giant’s Land, 
he saw a beautiful maiden, with whom he was so smit- 
ten, that he fell into great distress of mind. The song 
begins with Niorth, the father of Frey, begging Skir- 
nir, his son’s friend and servant, to inquire into the 
cause of his sorrow. Skirnir does so; and Frey tells 
him how, in Gymer’s demesnes, he had seen the be- 
loved maid, whose arms cast their brightness over all air 
and sea, how dear she had become to him, and how he 
despaired of attaining her; the union of a god with a 
giant’s daughter being naturally regarded on all hands as 
an utter mésalliance. Skirnir volunteers to win her for 
him, if he will lend him his horse, who will carry his rider 
through flames, and his sword that swings of itself in a 
bold hand. Thus equipped, he rides to Giant Land; when 
he reached Gymer’s house he found a herdsman, who gave 
him very little encouragement, but the maid Gerd herself 
orders her woman to ask him in, perhaps from a secret 
inkling of his errand. However, it is in vain he offers her 
eleven golden apples, and a ring which has the invaluable 
quality of producing eight others like itself every ninth 
night. These the maid refuses to accept, and treats with 
equal contempt Skirnir’s threat of cutting her head off 
with his sword. Driven to his last resource, Frey’s am- 
bassador proceeds to pronounce a fearful curse on her, 
should she refuse the love offered her,—“ With the taming 
rod I touch thee; I will tame thee, maid, to my will. 
Thither shalt thou go, where the children of men shall 
never see thee more. On the eagle’s rock* shalt thou sit 
in the morning, shalt avert thy sight from the world, and 
turn thyself towards Hel; food shall be more loathsome 
to thee than to mortals the hateful Midgard serpent. 


* Eagles, it is said, may often be seen at day-break sitting perfectly motion- 
less on some lofty peak. 
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* %* * lLonesomeness and abhorrence, compulsion and 
impatience, shall make thy tears increase with sorrow. Sit 
thee down, and I will tell thee the heavy flood of thy grief, 
and a twofold affliction. Bonds shall bow thee (?) all day 
long in the giant’s homes. To the Frost Giant’s hall shalt 
thou every day, sick and foodless, sick and lacking food ; 
weeping for playing shalt thou have in exchange, and bear 
with tears thy affliction. Toa three-headed giant thou 
shalt ever be bound, or live husbandless. Thy desire shall 
gripe thee morning by morning; like the thistle shalt thou 
be which is crushed by the wayside. To the hill I went, 
and to the greenwood, a magic rod to get; a magic rod 
I got. Wroth with thee is Odin, wroth thee is the Asa 
chief; thee shall Frey hate, but fly, evil maid, before thou 
art seized (caught) by the magic wrath of the gods. Thurs 
(a Runie letter) I cut for thee, and three letters, Impo- 
tence, Fury, and Impatience. I will cut them off as I cut 
them on, if need should be.” Gerd overawed, yields, and 
hands him the cup, a high mark of favour in a maid, and 
sends him back to Frey with a promise to meet him in the 
grove after nine nights. This story is said to invest the 
inyth of the god of the year, who is also the god of love, 
the fertilizer,—wooing the reluctant spring earth, first with 
promises of abundance, then with threats of sterility. It 
may be so, at any rate it is difficult to disprove the asser- 
tion, and the attempt to do so would be no very remune- 
rative investment of time and labour. 

The Vegtams-quitha, or Way-farer’s song, is the only 
poem of the older Edda, having for its subject-matter the 
fate of Baldur. The Alsir are introduced in alarm, con- 
sulting about the meaning of Baldur’s having bad dreams. 
The prophetic beings whom they consult give an answer 
which fills them with consternation. They agreed to send 
to all beings, begging them not to injure Baldur. All 
swore to spare him. All-father was not satisfied; he 
called a council, when various advice was given. With 
the rest of the poem Gray has made us all familiar. 

* Up rose the king of men with speed, 
And saddled straight his coal-black steed ; 
Down the dark descent he rode, 
Which leads to Hela’s drear abode.” 


Harbarthslicth is an abusive dialogue between Thor and 
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Harbard a ferryman, who refuses to row him over. Har- 
bard is said to be Odin. This may be, and the song may 
cover allusions of which we are ignorant, but there is little 
to warrant the supposition, with the exception that Har- 
bard is elsewhere mentioned as a name of Odin. 
Hymisquitha is another of Thor’s adventures, in which he 
goes with Tyr, another of the gods, to get a kettle from the 
giant Hymir, who, it seems, was Tyr’s father. They arrive 
at Hymir’s house, and there Tyr finds his grandmother, 
and very hateful he thinks her, she having no less than 
nine hundred heads. Another giantess, seemingly Hymir’s 
fair wife, adorned with gold, hides the visitors under ket- 
tles, the master of the house being of uncertain temper. 
Late in the evening home comes the evil-minded Hymir 
from hunting. In he stalks, making the ice mountains 
resound, and, as the poet says, with his chin forest frozen, 
that is, we presume, the hoarfrost glittering on his mighty 
beard. Their concealer betrays their presence, and the 
giant, by merely looking at the pillar on which the shelf 
holding the kettles seems to have been supported, breaks 
it in two, and down come shelf and kettles and all, only 
one hard hammered kettle remaining whole. ‘The guests 
are discovered, and the gray giant looks into the eyes of 
his foe. Little good his spirit anticipated, when the trou- 
bler of the giant race stood on his floor before him. How- 
ever he had three oxen seethed for supper, of these Thor 
ate two for his own share before going to bed. His host 
justly thought he lacked moderation, and declared that the 
next day they must supply themselves by their sport. 
Ac cordingly, they went to fish, and Thor wanting a bait, 
twists off the head of a black ox in the forest, whether a 
wild one or one of the giant’s herd does not appear, pro- 
bably the latter, as he remarks in a melancholy way, that 
“Thor is much worse when active than if he keeps still.” 
They row out until the giant had little wish to go further. 
Hymir then pulls up a couple of whales with one hook, 
but the protector of men, as Thor is called, from his feats 
against the giants, aiming at a nobler prize, baits his 
hook for the great god-abhorred earth-surrounding Ser- 
pent, who hes hid at the bottom of the uttermost sea. The 
yawning poisonous monster gulped the hook, and the 
mighty Thor dragged him up to the boat’s-edge, then he 
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smote his hateful head with his hammer. The rocks 
crashed, and the old earth shrank as the great Fish sank 
back into the sea. The strong Hymir was so astounded, 
that he said nothing as they went back, but rowed away in 
silence; recovering his spirits, however, when they reached 
shore, he tells Thor he must halve the work, either carry 
the whales home or fasten up the boat. Thor takes up 
boat, tackle, fish and all, and carries them to the giant’s 
mountain cavern home. But the giant could not yet be 
content with these proofs of Thor’s superior strength, and 
he challenges him to break the cup which is there. Thor 
flings it against the stone pillars, it crashes through them, 
and is carried back uninjured to the hand of Hymir. On 
a friendly hint from the fair giantess, however, the god, 
bending his knee to the effort, and tasking all his divine 
might, flings the cup against the giant’s own head, which 
is harder than any cup; the head remains unhurt, and 
the cup flies in two; very much to its owner’s annoy- 
ance, who bids Thor try, as a last ordeal, whether he 
can carry out of the hall the great copper. This is 
just what the guests want. ‘Twice Tyr tries in vain to 
heave it from the ground; then Thor grasps the nm: 
in the effort his feet stamp through the floor, but he 
gets it on his head, and the great rings clank together 
as low as his ancles. Away they speed with their prize, 
till, looking back, they see all the many-headed giants 
thronging from their holes. Thor puts down his burthen, 
and, turning on them, slays them with his hammer. 
He carries this kettle to the gods, who drink ale out of 
it in C&gir’s house ever after. 

The prose introduction to the next poem from the 
Lokaglepsa, or Loki’s Snarling (the whole, including the 
prose introduction, being called the (gis drecka, or 
(Egir’s drinking-bout), tells us that (gir, having got 
this fine kettle, gave a great entertainment to the gods ; 
and that Loki, the evil god, destroyed the harmony of 
the meeting by killing the waiter, simply because the 
guests complimented him on being very attentive. The 
indignant Atsir drove Loki out into the wood, and re- 
turned to dinner. Loki comes back, and begins to revile 
them ; they all seem rather to shun coming under the lash 
of his tongue, and deprecate his abuse, but he spares none 
of them the insulting record of their failings and misdecds, 
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till Thor comes and menaces him with his hammer ; Loki 
turns on him, too, but the Thunderer’s only reply is a 
repetition of his fierce threat, and Loki, seeing he is likely 
to be as good as his word, retires. Then, says the prose 
conclusion, Loki took the form of a salmon, and betook 
himself to the spring Franang, literally to Franangr force. 
The Aisir, however, caught him, and bound him with the 
entrails of his son Naxi. His other son was turned into a 
wolf. Skadi (one of the insulted gods) took a poisonous 
snake, and hung it over Loki’s face. The snake drops 
poison. Sigyn, Loki’s wife, seats herself by him, and holds 
a shell under the dropping venom. When the shell is full, 
she carries the poison away,—meantime the poison drops 
on Loki’s face, whereat he writhes his body so, that the 
whole earth trembles. That is now called earthquakes. 
In the prose Edda this punishment is apparently with 
greater propriety ascribed as inflicted on aceount of Loki’s 
share in the death of Baldur. The discrepancy, it is to be 
observed, is not between the prose Edda and the poems, 
but between it and the prose-connecting links, another 
indication, if others were wanting, that the latter are of 
later date than the poems. 

Thrymsquitha tells how Thor recovered his hammer, 
which the giant Thrym had stolen. Wroth was he when 
he wakened, and missed his hammer. He began to bristle 
up his beard, and shake his head, and cast his hands 
about. He informed Loki of his loss, a thing unknown 
before on earth, or in heaven above, that a god should have 
his hammer stolen. They went to the glittering dwelling 
of Freya to borrow her feather dress. ‘Though it were 
gold,” says she, “ I would give it thee, and though it were 
silver.” Loki flew, the feather dress sounded, until he 
came to Giant Land. There he found Thrym, sitting on 
his high seat, twisting a golden leash for his hounds, and 
clipping the manes of his horses. “ How is it with the 
Aisir?” said he. “ How is it with the Alfs? Why art 
thou come to the giants’ homes?” “ Ill is it with the 
Asir,” replied Loki. “ Ill is it with the Alfs. Hast thou 
the Thunderer’s missing hammer?” The giant at once 
pleads guilty. He has it safe enough, nine fathoms under 
ground ; and no one shall have it again who does not bring 
him the goddess Freya to wife. Loki flies back with the 
news, and Thor meets him, all anxiety, and accosts him 
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with a saying which is not without a good deal of signifi- 
rance,—'* Hast thou finished the business as well as the 
journey? ‘Tell from on high the long tidings. Oft to 
the sitter the saying fails, and with the liar the lie is 
powerful.” They go to Freya, and Loki proposes to her 
to dress in marriage attire, and go with him to Giant Land, 
an idea that meets with her highest indignation. She 
snorted with rage, so that the whole hall shook, and her 
great glittering necklace started with her swelling passion. 
“You may think me mighty fond of men, if I journey 
with thee to Giant Land.” The gods and goddesses all 
meet together—the gods in council, the goddesses in talk 
—to consider how Thor’s hammer is to be recovered. 
“Then,” quoth Heimdall, the fairest of the Asa, well he 
foreboded, like all the Vanir, “let us bind Thor with a 
bridal veil, and Jet him have the mighty shining necklace ; 
let us make the keys ring at his girdle, and a woman’s 
kirtle fall about his knees, put gems on his breast, and 
cover his head with an elegant cap.” Thor objects to 
being made a joke of, but the gods are in no joking 
humour, for the giants will soon be living in Asgard 
unless Thor has his hammer again. So they bound ‘Thor 
with a bridal veil, and gave him the mighty shining neck- 
lace, hung the ringing keys at his girdle, and a woman’s 
kirtle about his knees, put gems on his breast, and covered 
his head with an elegant cap. Thus attired, he and Loki 
set off to Giant Land. ‘Thrym received them with a 
grand bridal feast. There the seeming bride, in all his 
adventures described as having a good appetite, ate one 
ox, eight salmon, besides all the cates proper for a woman, 
and drank three firkins of mead. Then said Thrym, 
“Did you ever sce a bride eat more eagerly? I never 
saw a bride eat more than this; nor ever saw a maid 
drink more mead.” But the cunning Loki accounts for 
it, by saying she has eaten nothing for eight nights, so 
great was her longing to come to Giant Land. The giant 
leaned under the veil, wishing to kiss her, but started 
back the length of the hall. “ Why are the eyes of Freya 
so fierce ; it seemed as if there came fire from her eyes ?” 
Again Loki tells him that it is eight nights’ sleeplessness, 
arising fron her longing to come to Giant Land. In came 
the foul sister of the giant, and asked for gold rings as a 
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gift from the bride. Then Thrym, lord of the Thurses, 
bids them bear in the hammer to hallow the bride, and 
lay it in the bride’s lap, that the betrothal may take place. 
“The Thunderer’s heart laughed in his breast when his 
fierce spirit recognised the hammer. Thrym first he slew, 
the lord of the 'Thurses, and shattered all the giant race. 
He slew that old sister of the giant, that had begged for a 
bridal gift, ringing blows she got for shillings, and hammer 
strokes for store of rings. So Odin’s son came again by 
his hammer.” 

The Fidlsvinns mdi is the story of a mysterious lover 
returning under a feigned name to his beloved’s house, 
where he finds a difficulty in obtaining entrance ; but on 
making himself known is received with joy and embraces. 
Fidlsvidr is the name of the watchman outside, and the 
lover outside calls himself Coldwind. The dialogue be- 
tween them constitutes the chief part of the poem. It seems 
to be an allegory, or direct personification of something or 
other; what, nobody seems to know, and it remains a riddle 
without a solution, being pretty clearly of more modern 
origin than the ancient remains with which it is associated. 

Scarcely less incomprehensible is the Hrafnagaldr Odins, 
or Odin’s Ravensong. It seems to deal with the loss of 
Iduna, who kept the golden apples on which depended 
the renewed youth of the gods. We are anxious, how- 
ever, to leave it undisturbed, after learning from Sim- 
rock that it employed ten years of the life of a learned 
Icelander of the seventeenth century in an unsuccessful 
attempt to understand it. Simrock thinks he has been 
more fortunate, and those who are curious will find his 
view of the matter set forth in the notes accompanying his 
translation. 

The Rigs-mal does not properly belong to the Elder 
Edda, though now always printed with it. It does not 
appear in any of the MSS. of that collection, but is 
taken from the ijast folio of the Wormian parchment MS.,, 
which is of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, and which 
also, as before mentioned, contains one of the copies of the 
Younger Edda. It is an allegorical account of the origin 
of the different classes of society, telling how the famous 
God Rig, who, the prose introduction informs us, is 
Hleimdall (one of the regular twelve gods of the mythology), 
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went through the earth, and begat the three several classes 
—of thralls, of husbandmen and artificers, and of earls. 

These are all the mythological poems contained in the 
Elder Edda. It is not possible to do more than indicate 
the form given to the lore contained in the Younger Edda. 
In the middle age, after the introduction of Christianity, 
it became common to deal with the ancient gods as men 
who lived in old times, and, indeed, a prologue prefixed to 
the Younger Edda, but in a late hand, brings Odin and 
his fellows, in the regular recognised middle-age style, 
from the city of Troy. In the Gylfaginning, which, as 
before stated, constitute the first part of the prose Edda, 
the Aisir are treated as a living race, who believed in the 
old mythology—not themselves the gods, but with a good 
deal of confusion between them and the gods, and between 
old Asgard and new Asgard. 

The “following translation of the introduction is taken 
from Mr. Thorpe’ s book, p. 132 :— 


** King Gylfi was a wise man and of great knowledge. He won- 
dered much that the Ausir folk were so wise that everything went as 
they willed. He considered whether it might proceed from their 
nature, or be caused by the divine powers whom they worshipped. 
He undertook a journey to Asgard, and travelled in disguise, having 
assumed the likeness of an aged man; and was thus concealed. 
But the sir were too wise in possessing fore-knowledge, and knew 
of his journey ere he came, and received him with illusions. So 
when he came into the city he perceived a hall so lofty that he 
could hardly see over it. Its roof was covered with gilded shields, 
like a shingle roof. 

** Gylfi saw a man at the hall gates playing with small swords, of 
which he had seven at a time in the air. ‘This man inquired his 
name. His name, he said, was Gangleri, that he had come a tedious 
way, and requested a night’s lodging. He then asked to whom the 
hall belonged. The man answered that it was their king’s: ‘ but I 
will attend you to see him, you can then yourself ask him his name.’ 
Thereupon the man turned into the hall followed by Gangleri, and 
instantly the gate was closed at their heels. He there saw many 
apartments and many people; some at games, some drinking, some 
fighting with weapons. He then looked about, and saw many things 
that seemed to him incredible: whereupon he said to himself,— 


Every gate, for tis hard to know 
ere thou goest forward, where foes sit 
shalt thou inspect ; in the dwelling. 


(Havamail, Str. 1.) 
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‘* Here he saw three thrones, one above another, and a man sit- 
ting on each. He then asked what the name of each chieftain might 
be. His conductor answered, that he who sat on the lowest throne 
was a king, and named Har (High); that the next was named Jafn- 
har (equally high); and that the highest of all was called Thrithi 
(Third). Har then asked the comer what further business he had ; 
adding, that he was entitled to meat and drink, like all in Hava- 
hall. He answered, that he would first inquire whether any saga- 
cious man were there? Har told him that he would not come off 
whole, unless he proved himself the wiser : 

but stand forth 
while thou mak’st inquiry : 
tis for him to sit who answers. 


Gangleri then began his speech.” 


He asks (we quote from Simrock’s translation), ‘‘ Who 
is the highest and most ancient of all gods?” Har said— 
“‘All-father he is called in our tongue, and in the old 
Asgard he had twelve names,” which he recites. Gangler 
asks where this god is and what he has done. Har said 
— He lives through every age, and reigns over his whole 
kingdom, and rules all things great and small.” Then said 
Jafnhdr, “ He made heaven ‘and sarth, and the air, and all 
that therein is.” Then said Thrithi—* This is the most im- 
portant, that he made man and gave him a spirit that shall 
live and never perish, even when his body decays in the earth, 
or is burnt to ashes. Also all men shall live that are good, and 
be with him in a place called Gimil or Wingolf. But wicked 
men go to Hel, and afterwards to Niflheim ; that is below 
in the ninth world.” Then asked Gangler—‘‘What did he 
do before heaven and earth was made ?” Har answered— 
“Then he was with the Frost Giants.” This extract, we 
think, will at least suggest a suspicion that the writer, 
however truthful his intentions, had the old pagan idea of 
Odin insensibly coloured in his own mind by the more ele- 

vated ideas of ‘Christianity. Gangler goes on to ask how 
the world was made; and, by a series of similar questions 
and answers, occasion is given to go through the whole 
mythology with many adventures of the gods, Gangler’s 
inquiries being often in the intelligent right-answer- 
anticipating style of Harry and Lucy, or Mrs. Markham’s 
praiseworthy family. The adventure of Thor’s visit to 
Utgard-Loki is one which appears here, and not in the 
poetic Edda. It may be found translated at full length 
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both in Mr. Thorpe’s book and that of Mr. and Mrs, 
Howitt. 

The following is the introduction to the Bragarédur, 
still quoting from Simrock :—“ There was a man called 
(Kgir, or Hler; he lived in the island which is now called 
Hlesey, and was very learned in magic. He undertook a 
journey to Asgard; and when the Asas heard of his 
journey, he was well received, but with all manner of de- 
ception to his senses. And at evening, when the drinking 
was about to begin, Odin had swords borne into the hall, 
which were so bright, that a shine went out from them, 
and no other light was needed, while they sat and 
drank. Then came the Asas to this banquet, and twelve 
of the Asas who were placed there to preside, seated them- 
selves in their high seats. These are their names. Thor, 
Nidder, Freir, Tyr, Heimdall, Bragi, Widar, Wali, Uller, 
Honir, Forseti, Loki. In lke manner the Asinias were 
valled—Frigg, Freia, Gefion, Iduna, Gerda, Sigyn, Fulla, 
Nanna. (gir thought everything splendid that he saw 
—all the walls were adorned with fine shields; there was 
strong mead too and plenty of drink. By the side of 
(gir sat Bragi, and while they drank they conversed 
together. Then Bragitold G¢gir many stories of what had 
formerly happened among the Asas. He began his ac- 
count with telling how three Asas went out—Odin, Loki 
and Honir, and so tells one of the adventures of the gods 
in the loss and recovery of Iduna, and afterwards another 
of the origin of the sacred mead which makes all poets 
who drink of it; and how Odin carried it off from the 
giant Sutting. In the Skalda we have one or two addi- 
tional adventures of Thor with the giants; and an account 
of how the skilful dwarfs made many wonderful things for 
the gods.” 

We reserve any discussion of the literary merits of the 
Eddaic poems until we have an opportunity of dealing with 
the heroic portion, which is of a higher order in this respect. 
Meanwhile it may be worth while to indicate the form of 
metre in which all alike are couched. The verses consist 
of short lines, in which alliteration supplies the place of 
rhyme, according to the ordinary practice of the ancient 
northern nations. The later Icelandic poetry deals largely 
in assonnances and rhymes, but these are never found in 
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the Edda, and their absence furnishes one proof of the 
antiquity of its contents. The old Starkatharlag, as it is 
called, consists of strophes formed generally of four pair of 
short lines. Regularly in each of these pairs, three words 
ought to begin with the same letter, two of these words 
being in the first line, and one in the last. This last is the 
important one, and ought strictly to commence the second 
line, though often unaccented syllables are admitted before 
it, and in the old verse even accented ones, and often two 
alliterations only are found. Each short line has two 
accents in it, so that two lines together have the same length 
as one verse of our common ballad metre. In general, 
to give the alliteration full force, it is made to fall on 
the accented syllables, and the effect of this, combined 
with its frequent recurrence, is to give an intensely tro- 
chaic character to the metre. It gives it too a some- 
what ejaculatory and disconnected character from its ten- 
dency to exclude the lesser connecting links in language. 
The Anglo-Saxon poetry is worse in this respect than the 
Icelandic. An ear trained in the school of rhymes and 
iambics does not very readily reconcile itself to this form 
of versification, though it has often a very spirited effect. 
An idea, (not perhaps a very favourable one,) of its aspect 
may best be given by quoting English lines written by one 
“to the manner born.” The following are two verses out 
of a poem on Milton by Finn Magnusen:— 


“ Bodily sightlessness, * Angels, demons 
Baleful darkness, And their strife, 
Sharpeneth the eyes Heaven and Hell, 
Of shining soul ; Honour and shame, 
The Genius saw Earth’s creation, 
God on his throne, Eden’s bliss, 

He saw what we First of men, 
But see in picture.” Fallen, redeemed.” 


Such is a cursory description of these remarkable works, 
and a brief indication of the nature of their contents so far 
as regards their mythology. Any such sketch can at best 
only serve the purpose of exciting curiosity. Those who 
wish to approach nearer the poems themselves, will find the 
best substitute for the not very easily accessible originals 
in Simrock’s German translation, which aims at repro- 
ducing the peculiar rhythmical form as well as the sense of 
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the Eddaic poems. The only tolerable English trans- 
lations are those of Dean Herbert in his “ Hore Scan- 
dinavice,” and these extend only to a few poems. A 
literal English translation of the whole is a great de- 
sideratum. Mr. Thorpe, who might have furnished us 
with this, has, it seems to us, pursued a mistaken plan in 
separating the matter from its original connections, and 
recasting it in a mould of his own. He takes each main 
incident or fable in the mythology, and gathering together 
all that he can find concerning it within the four 
corners of the two Eddas, combines it in as complete a form 
ashe can. This he exhibits as a view of the contents of 
the Eddas; and then proceeds to furnish detailed interpre- 
tations with appropriate illustrations derived from the 
‘ Asaleere’ of Professor Petersen. All this is done with 
great diligence and completeness, and will be valuable to 
those already tolerably well acquainted with the books 
themselves. But though care has been taken to preserve 
the aspect of the original, the materials for the separate 
fables have been somewhat too indiscriminately and in- 
geniously collected and dove-tailed together, as if all con- 
tained in the two Eddas were of equal value. Too near 
an approach is made to that very tempting but very false 
practice of dealing as if there had at some time existed a 
perfect and orderly system of mythology, of which we 
possessed only imperfect remains, aud which it is the in- 
vestigator’s business to reconstruct. This is not so. The 
tendency to Polytheism necessarily is to run into a mass 
of discrepant legends and ideas, and indepe ndently of the 
differences connected with variety of place and lapse of 
time, the same men at the same time (as modern expe- 
rience for that matter sufficiently proves) are very capable 
of entertaining in their minds a mass of discordant 
religious belief: by putting aside the anomalies and dis- 
crepancies in the remains of an obsolete mythology, as 
we necessarily must to some extent before we can com- 
bine them in a system, we lose one measure of its charac- 
ter. Those who are not familiar with the original materials 
inevitably derive false notions from such secondary con- 
structions, and even those who only employ themselves in 
systematizing what they have themselves gathered from 
original sources run ereat risk of impairing the justness 
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and deleacy of their impressions by contemplating the 
ideas or supposed ideas of a people apart from the forms 
in which they have themselves embodied them. It should 


never be forgotten that the only value of these remains of 


ancient life (beyond any poetic excellence they may possess) 
is as materials for the study of mankind. We only wish 
to know how the Scandinavians felt and thought, and too 
narrow an attention to the subject-matter of their thoughts 
may lead us radically wrong. 

lor minute mythological zedification the Edda furnishes 
abundant materials; we must extend our view beyond it 
if we wish to gain an insight into a far more important 
question—what was the religion of the Scandinavian? 
Lhe mythological Edda is the record of his Theology, and 
like all theologies is rather a measure of the intellectual 
and imaginative activity and progress of the nation than 
auy reliable test of how far its hfe was under the control of 
spiritual and devotional influences. ‘To ascertain this we 
roust search the records of human life, and independently 
of its heroic poems there is probably no nation that fur- 
nishes so rich a store of early prose historical literature as 
the Icelandic. We must be careful therefore of drawing 
our ideas of the pagan Northmen too exclusively from the 
Kidda, though impressions thus framed would be less untrue 
in his case than in that of many others. For the northern 
Viking’s religion was perhaps, even more than that of the 


Greek, a religion of the imagination as opposed to one of 


the conscience, and was so far the more adequately repre- 
sented in his literature. He feared, though less than the 
German, and he sacrificed to avert wrath and win favour ; 
yet his practical terrors and superstitions concerned them- 
selves at least as much with mortal witchcraft, trollmen, 
and prophetesses, as with the higher divinities. ‘These are 
rarely if ever represented as concerning themselves with 
the moral obligations of men. Like so many of his de- 
scendants the real practical gods of the Scandinavian’s 
worship were Honour and Self. His pure spirit of personal 
independence scarcely brooked the domination even of his 
deities; he relied, nay even dared to boast that he did so, 
more on the strength of his arm than the assistance he 
asked from the Gods, and the drinking halls of Odin were 
not the reward of obedience, but the legitimate destination 
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of the warrior. We find indeed in the Edda, descriptions 
of a state of future reward, and still more distinctly allu- 
sions to future punishment: but their genuineness is very 
suspicious. It must never be forgotten that these poems 
were snatched from the verge of Christian influence, and 
the most ancient among them may have experienced some 
degree of monkish interpolation. This causes great diffi- 
culty when we examine the Eddaic remains in order to see 
how high the northern conceptions soared. It is cus- 
tomary to assert that they contain evidence of the idea of 
“a higher Being, the Ineffable, the Almighty,” whose single 
will precedes and over-rides all the secondary creations of 
the mythology. Some shadow of the great truth lingers, 
perhaps, in the darkness at the back of every developed 
system of heathen belief; but the ever-busy worldly temper 
of the Scandinavian, and the thronging occupations and 
engrossing activity of his life, were ill adapted to make 
his a faith in which this dim ray of divine light was likely 
to shine conspicuous ; and the evidence for its existing at 
all rests on passages so rare and so inconclusive that no 
dependence can be placed upon them. Yet the nature of 
the Northman had a strong, though not a subtle, spiritual 
tendency. Material things affected and interested him 
little; his habit was rather to people than to personify the 
outer world; and his poetry loved better to occupy itself 
with the things of the spirit and the will than with the 
external forms of beauty and grandeur. Many of its pic- 
turesque notions of the superior existences which worked 
in nature and lay beyond and above the visible sphere of 
man, may be found elaborated into apt and noble forms, 
and illustrated by an imagination of the highest vigour and 
felicity. No one can read the Eddas without a profound 
impression of the depth and force of character and intel- 
lect in the people who could carve out from their own 
unassisted resources and in the early stage of their develop- 
ment, so massive a monument of genius. 
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Arr. III—UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin: or Negro Life in the Slave States of 
America. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. London: 
Routledge. 1852. 


Ir is a well-known story, how Dr. Johnson, when about to 
commence the “ English Dictionary,” waited for patronage 
in the ante-chambers of Lord Chesterfield, and waited in 
vain ; and how his lordship, finding at last that the said 
Dictionary was likely to become a “ great fact” in English 
literature, and that he had missed a fair occasion of play- 
ing the Mecenas, and inscribing his name on a dedication 
page, “ monumentum ere perennius,” wrote two papers in 
that polite periodical, “The World,” to acknowledge the 
obligation under which the English language lay to the 
great lexicographer. But the tardy support failed to pacify 
the indignation of the sturdy man of letters. His manly 
epistle to Chesterfield is among the most noticeable of 
Boswell’s pages. And when he was afterwards reminded 
by some courtly friend of the reputation doubtless added 
to his labours by my lord’s complimentary advertisement, 
he is recorded to have answered with somewhat more than 
his wonted gruffness, that he owed no more to the papers 
in “The World,” than aman who had circumnavigated 
the globe, by his own unaided efforts, and braved all perils 
of wind and wave, would owe to two cockboats, who ap- 
peared to take him in tow, in fair weather, and at the very 
entrance of the wished-for port. To compare small things 
with great, the anecdote represents accurately enough our 
relation to the book before us. The first English copy of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was reprinted from the tenth Ame- 
rican edition. The English editions, which, thanks to the 
law, or no law, of international copyright, exhibit every 
variety of form and price, must be at least twice as nume- 
rous. The copies of the book now in circulation in Eng- 
land can only be reckoned by hundreds of thousands, 
The west-end library and the railway book-stall are alike 
loaded with Uncle Tom. It is matter of agreement in the 
drawing-room, which of the family circle shall have the 
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first perusal: the housemaid is so absorbed in her sixpenny 
copy, that the beds are unmade and the bell unanswered ; 
and men, who never read any other book, are surprised, 
deeply absorbed in this. It has been dramatized at 
more than one of the London theatres. We have seen 
advertised several series of “ Uncle Tom Songs,” and the 
“ Times” now announces a set of “ Unc le Tom Qua- 
drilles,’ which are to be the delight of the approaching 
season. It is the one topic of conversation, and supplies 
a new and popular point to speech and sermon, LEvery- 
thing conspires to make the success of Mrs, Stowe one of 
the most remarkable on record in the recent history of 
English literature; the progress of the cheap printing 
movement ; the facilities of communication; the absence 
of any English copyright. Even the appearance of a new 
novel, by the unknown author of “ Waverley ;’ when Con- 
stable’s shop suffered siege, and mail-coach copies were 
objects of eager competition; could bear no comparison 
with this, in respect of the number put into circulation. 
And now, when the book has in some measure done its 
work, and the excitement is gradually subsiding, and a 
person who has not read “ Uncle Tom,” is one to be looked 
at; we are preparing to send out our tiny cockboat of 
approbation. 

It would be vain to deny that the popularity of “ Uncle 
Tom” is owing, in no small degree, to the subject. The 
essential conditions of all dramatic interest are presented 
in the circumstances attendant upon slavery; pity, terror 
and indignation wait upon the least skilful pencil, and the 
artist’s difficulty is to lay on his colours sparingly enough. 
Then the book claims to be a picture, not only of real but 
of contemporaneous life; the interest excited is not the 
literary sympathy with a feudal heroine, or a hero of the 
Great Rebellion; the wrongs presented are still unre- 
dressed, and the quick imagination catches the echo of the 
whip, reverberating from the Gulf of Mexico. All the 
novels which now engage most intently the public mind 
profess to depict society as it is; the nearer home the 
better: and Mary Barton was welcomed into circulation, 
partly because she was a Manchester heroine, and an ex- 
ample of Manchester existence. The English people too 
have a keen sensibility to wrong. Any factory tale, pro- 
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vided it make out a sufficiently strong case of oppres- 
sion, commands a sale; and in regard to the incompa- 
rably greater wrongs of slavery, we are free from the dis- 
agreeable consciousness of national responsibility. But 
admitting all this, we have still left ourselves room for a 
hearty appreciation of the authoress’s genius. Mrs. Stowe 
is one example more of the powers of the female mind in 
the composition of fiction. If less capable than writers of 
the opposite sex to rise to the height of some great argu- 
ment; if less keen is their perceptions of humour; if too 
credulous of human goodness always to represent things 
nakedly as they are—their greater tenderness of heart, 
their livelier moral sensibilities, their larger opportunities 
of domestic observation, give them countervailing advan- 
tages, which they have not failed to use. The authoress 
of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is, in these respects, not far 
behind the cleverest of her sex; and there are passages in 
her book which no man could have written. 

Like all novels, written to serve a definite didactic pur- 
pose, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” shows few of the qualities of 
an artist: we know what Mrs. Stowe can do in the crea- 
tion of individual characters, but we require another work 
on a different subject to prove that she can write a story. 
We shall not be expected to give an elaborate analysis of 
a book already in the hands of every body. “ Uncle Tom” 
is to be an example of the wrongs of slavery; he must, 
for this purpose, be placed in certain positions; and the 
authoress must get him there as well as she can. We 
must confess that this is more than once accomplished at 
the expense of probability. Uncle Tom is Mr. Shelby’s 
most valuable slave. He is hereditary upon the planta- 
tion. The “massa,” when an infant, was put into his 
arms, and committed to his charge. He and his family 
are an example of the friendly and familiar dependence of 
servant on master, which is held out to us as one of the 
extenuating circumstances of slavery. Is it likely, then, 
that Mr. Shelby, represented as a good sort of a man, and 
certainly influenced by an excellent wife, would allow him- 
self to be compelled by the temporary pressure of debt, to 
sell precisely his most valuable and most faithful slave, 
and the only child of his wife’s favourite maid? And 
again, when St. Clair’s sudden death compels the sale of 
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his household, it is highly improbable that a confidential 
servant, however broad of back and stout of limb, should 
be sold to pick cotton, when a customer was waiting to 
buy even the good-for-nothing Adolphe. Looking at the 
question even in an American point of view, it does not 
pay expenses to puta racehorse to carting, or to engage 
a skilled mechanic, at mechanic’s wages, to wheel dung. 
These are, however, but literary blemishes, and the reader, 
especially if his moral sympathies be not overmatched by 
his critical propensity, willingly forgets, in the power of 
the successive episodes, the clumsy machmery of transition. 

The pre-eminent excellence of the book 1s, however, its 
moderation. From some previous experience in works of 
a similar tendency, from a knowledge of the exciting 
nature of the subject, and in some degree too, if we may 
venture to say so, from the sex of the authoress, we had 
prepared ourselves for a tissue of impassioned advocacy ; 
for horrors heaped upon horrors ; fiends in human shape 
gibbering on every page; the constant surging of the lash, 
the frequent hiss of the branding iron. And influenced 
by a natural dislike to more horrors thau must perforce 
be encountered in daily life, and the consciousness that 
our personal indignation against slavery nceded no such 
stirring up, we had resolved to rank ourselves among the 
few who had not read “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” We need 
hardly say how agreeably we were disappointed, when at 
last induced to take up the book. We have now lying 
before us half a dozen narratives of fugitive slaves, all 
professing a circumstantial veracity, and all more horrible 
than Mrs. Stowe’s fiction. She does indeed descend into 
the depths of crime to bring up the character of Legree ; 
but he figures only episodically. Mr. Shelby and Mr. St. 
Clair treat their slaves well. ‘The former fairly represents 
the best aspect of slavery in Kentucky; the latter the 
position of a kind slave-owner in Louisiana. Uncle Tom 
and George and Eliza Harris are persons of rare goodness 
anywhere, and therefore we may conclude, not common in 
the American Slave States. And the misery of the book, 
sufficient after all to satisfy the most voracious epicure in 
tears, arises necessarily from the juxtaposition of good 
master and good slave; is the result of the slave system, 
not at its worst but at its best; a specimen, not of what 
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is remediable in the treatment of the slave, but of what 
daily occurs, and can never be helped. The lesson which 
Mrs. Stowe desires to inculcate is plain and brief; that in 
certain states of the American Republic exists a system, 
which, however humanely administered, involves the total 
disregard of domestic obligations ; the contempt of black 
rights; the irresponsibility of white crime. 

If, however, we be asked to point out the most noticeable 
feature in Uncle Tom, considered as a literary effort—we 
should mention its humour. We know many ladies who 
could have written the exciting narrative of Eliza’s escape 
over the Ohio—but none who could have conceived and 
drawn the character of Topsy. We do not, however, 
confine Mrs. Stowe’s merit to the appreciation of Negro 
fun. We find in her pages the well-known picture of 
Yankee sly humour and caustic wit: and the unconscious 
oddity of the phrase often lends a raciness to the conversa- 
tion appreciable only by the English ear. But this we have 
seen and heard before. Negro humour is something 
newer. The idea attached to the American negro is that of 
mingled drudge and buffoon: and though in the days of 
emancipation struggles a cloud of romantic interest was 
thrown and still hangs about his character and fate—still 
the pathos of the circumstance was somewhat dashed with 
a sense of unreality, when we thought of the “ man and 
brother” compelling laughter by the oddity of his dialect, 
and finding his recreation in the singing of Ethiopian 
melodies: and the nasal unmeaningness of Methodist 
hymns. We laughed at, and not with him. To Mrs, 
Stowe belongs the credit of having developed a higher 
comic element in the negro character than this. ‘The 
amusement which we derive from Topsy, is not of the 
pitiable sort resulting from the contemplation of harmless 
folly. The balance of intellectual superiority is not all on 
one side. When Miss Ophelia teaches her perverse pupil 
to make a bed and to recite her catechism, or cross ques- 
tions her as to her birth and former history, the acute 
New England virgin is altogether floored by the sharp little 
negro. “And i in the character of Topsy, the whole horrors 
and the whole hopes of the slavery question are perhaps 
more powerfully portrayed than in any other. Bred for the 
market, like a calf or a pig; unconscious of domestic love 
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and influence, nor knowing even the names and signifi- 
cance of father and mother ; fed and tended with exclusive 
aim and reference to physical health and sleekness and 
comeliness ; trained morally just so far as a dog is coerced 
into obedience and with the same instrument, the whip,— 
this poor child has nevertheless a mind, a soul, a con- 
science, possible of development into some of the highest 
forms of humanity. She is a typeof the race; anda type 
of the moral problem which lies before the American 
people. It is already hard enough to be solved: and every 
day, during which the degrading process is allowed to ope- 
rate on the slave, renders more difficult the master’s duty 
—and if duty be not done, more terrible the ultimate 
retribution. 

What is this moral problem? What the conditions of its 
effectual solution? And what the chances of its speedy or 
ultimate solution? Perhaps the first thing necessary to be 
proved in America would be the existence of a problem at 
all. The accounts which come to us of what is mildly 
called “ the peculiar institution” seem to vary from simply 
geographical considerations. North of what is called 
Mason and Dixon’s line there is a public who have eagerly 
bought up ten editions or more of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Their accounts of “ the house of bondage,” as they call the 
Southern States, are doleful enough. The slave-owner 
rules over his plantation by the power of the whip; and 
the negro will labour only so long as the lash impends over 
him. Sullen labour when the overseer is by: sullen idle- 
ness when his back is turned : and the instincts of manhood 
revealing themselves only in secret and savage heartburn- 
ings. Cowsheds for habitation: an annual dole of scanty 
clothing wherewith to cover nakedness: dry rice or un- 
ground corn for food, needing, after the hard day’s 
labour, a fresh effort for their preparation. The abject 
submission of the slave woman to her owner’s licentious 
will; and the utter ignoring of domestic obligations 
between slave and slave. Confinement within the limits 
of a single plantation : and an armed patrol to hunt down 
the wanderer. Noslave property: no slave education: no 
slave religion, except the chapter in St. Paul to the Ephe- 
sians, which enjoins servants to obey their masters. Sleep 
on the bare ground broken by the imperious gong: work 
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and the terror of the whip in the cool morning, and through 
the burning noon, and till night brings cooling dews 
again: and then grinding of corn, and brief cooking and 
weary sleep, and the gong once more. And this monotony 
broken by the worse variety of the slave dealer’s visit, 
and the father selling his offspring: and husband parted 
from wife: and child from parents. If the picture be too 
painful—we have only to look at that which is drawn 
south of the geographical line to which we have alluded, 
and as strenuously held up as the literal transcript of the 
truth. The master lives upon his plantation like a father 
among his children. The relation between him and his 
slaves are those of fatherly protection on one side—of filial 
dependence on the other. It is true that the provision for 
the physical wants of the slaves is not very ample: but, if 
the food be coarse, there is enough of it : in a tropical climate 
there is no great need of clothing: the negro is a creature 
of few wants, and moreover content with his position. It 
is the knight errantry of benevolence to take alarm at the 
hours of labour: the negro will not work hard under any 
circumstances ; and the whip is only in ¢errorem, with 
an occasional cut—such as you would give a wilful child. 
Negro discontent is partly the invention and partly the re- 
sult of abolitionist machinations: and as for the slave’s 
merriment—is not Europe itself acquainted with nigger 
melodies and Ethiopian serenaders? The imputation that 
slavery lends opportunity to licentiousness is an aboli- 
tionist scandal, and the women of the South are above 
reproach. As for the laws against negro education and 
the like—the simple truth is, that the race is only fit for 
field labour: learning would only make them discontented 
with what they are, without fitting them for anything better, 
and it is a matter of charity to keep them ignorant. 
There is nothing in slavery antagonistic to religion: and 
whitemen’s churches might take a lesson from the fervency 
of negro praise and prayer. Lastly, God has placed the 
negro and the Anglo-Saxon race in America in their re- 
spective positions: and a change is as impossible as a 
revolution in that order of nature which makes day the 
precursor of night. Shall we not add, that the statement 
usually concludes with a ¢u quogue—let England look to 
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her workhouses and cotton factories, and mind her own 
business ! 

That a question like slavery, calculated on the one side 
to excite the sternest moral enthusiasm, and involving on 
the other the very basis of property in half a score re- 
publics, should lend a marked diversity of colour to the 
statement of facts, is not to be wondered at. It is easy to 
conceive the feelings of a northern abolitionist—feelings 
to which we in England are no strangers—when he wel- 
comes to comparative freedom a fugitive from the Southern 
States: recognizes in him the full capacity for manly self- 
government and responsible citizenship: catches from his 
own lips the tale of physical hardship and moral wrong. 
But it is possible, also, to imagine the imdignation with 
which a slaveholder, who, if not fully impressed, from 
circumstances of birth and education, with the funda- 
mental robbery of human rights which he commits, is yet 
sincerely anxious to do his best for the slaves whom he has 
inherited: does for them more and better than the law 
allows, and has a higher standard of right towards them 
than the custom of the country: would repudiate the 
charges of hideous cruelty brought against slavery, and 
which affects, as he thinks, his own reputation. But in 
the eyes of the distant and impartial observer all this 
amounts to little. There are fanatical abolitionists, and 
there are respectable slaveholders: nor, to obtain the 
truth, is it necessary to strike a balance between the 
statements of the two. Slavery may every day be con- 
demned out of its own mouth, by any one who will read 
the newspapers of the Southern press. We are addressing 
English readers, to whom the abstract right and wrong 
has long been a settled question. A little reflection is 
sufficient to prove to the student of human nature, that 
the relation of master and slave under the law of the slave- 
holding states of America, must develop the worst ele- 
ments in the character of each. But if there be any who 
think that, in regard to the physical treatment of slaves, 
the slaveholders of America have been substantially ma- 
ligned, we refer them to the newspapers of New Orleans 
and Mobile. If the slaves are content, why this long 
series of advertisements for the fugitive? If they be 
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kindly treated, how is it that each may be recognized by 
the marks of the branding-iron? If the paternal relation be 
the established one, why are they scught to be recovered 
“dead or alive?” These things are frequent enough to 
justify us in the belief that they are usual: it is a sufficient 
condemnation of any system, ‘that under it they are pos- 
sible. We received the other day a copy of the New 
Orleans Picayune of August 30, 1852, in which the work 
which we are reviewing is spoken of in the most unmea- 
sured terms of reprobation, and, with true American gal- 
lantry, the meanest motives attributed to its estimable 
authoress. The paper itself contains proof enough that 
“Uncle Tom” does not err on the side of exaggeration. 
There is one horror in it which we dare not print. 

But before proceeding further, we would fain say a word 
as to the validity of the “tu quoque,” alluded to above, 
especially as Mrs. Stowe, in the subjoined passage, seems 
decidedly disposed to throw the weight of her authority 
into the American scale. 


““* T always have supposed,’ said Miss Ophelia, ‘that you, all of 
you, approved of these things, and thought .them right—according 
to Scripture.’ 

“«Humbug! We are not quite reduced to that yet. Alfred, 
who is as determined a despot as ever walked, does not pretend to 
this kind of defence: no, he stands, high and haughty, on that good 
old respectable ground, the right of the strongest ; and he says, and I 
think quite sensibly, that the American planter is “ only doing, in 
another form, what the English aristocracy and capitalists are doing 
by the lower classes ;” that is, I take it, appropriating them, body 
and bone, soul and spirit, to their use and convenience. He defends 
both—and I think, at least, consistently. He says that there can 
be no high civilization without enslavement of the masses, either 
nominal or real. There must, he says, be a lower class, given up 
to physical toil, and confined to an animal nature; and a higher one 
thereby acquires leisure and wealth for a more expanded intelli- 
gence and improvement, and becomes the directing soul of the 
lower. So he reasons, because, as I said, he is born an aristocrat ; 
so L don’t believe, because I was born a democrat.’ 

“* How in the world can the two things be compared ?’ said Miss 
Ophelia. ‘The English labourer is not sold, traded, parted from 
his family, whipped.’ 

**< Tle is as much at the will of his employer as if he were sold to 
him. The slave-owner can whip his refractory slave to death—the 
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capitalist can starve him to death. As to family security, it is 
hard to say which is the worst—to have one’s children sold, or see 
them starve to death at home.’ 

««« But it’s no kind of apology for slavery, to prove that it isn’t 
worse than some other bad thing.’ 

**T didn’t give it for one—nay, I'll say, besides, that ours is the 
more bold and palpable infringement of human rights, Actually 
buying a map up, like a horse—looking at his teeth, cracking his 
joints, and trying his paces, and then paying down for him—having 
speculators, breeders, traders, and brokers in human bodies and 
souls—sets the thing before the eyes of the civilized world in a more 
tangible form, though the thing done be, after all, in its nature, the 
same ; that is, appropriating one set of human beings to the use 
and improvement of another, without any regard to their own,’ 

***] never thought of the matter in this light,’ said Miss Ophelia. 

*** Well, I’ve travelled in England some, and I’ve looked over a 
good many documents as to the state of their lower classes; and I 
really think there is no denying Alfred, when he says that his slaves 
are better off than a large class of the population of England. You 
see, you must not infer, from what I have told you, that Alfred is 
what is called a hard master; for he isn’t. He is despotic, and 
unmerciful to insubordination; he would shoot a fellow down with 
as little remorse as he would shoot a buck, if he opposed him. 
But, in general, he takes a sort of pride in having his slaves com- 
fortably fed and accommodated.’ 

«When I was with him, | insisted that he should do something 
for their instruction ; and, to please me, he did get a chaplain, and 
used to have them catechised on Sunday, though, | believe, in his 
heart, that he thought it would do about as much good to set a 
chaplain over his dogs and horses. And the fact is, that a mind 
stupefied and animalized by every bad influence from the hour of 
birth, spending the whole of every week-day in unreflecting toil, 
cannot be done much with by a few hours on Sunday. The 
teachers of Sunday-schools among the manufacturing population of 
England, and among plantation-hands in our country, could perhaps 
testify to the same result, there and here. Yet some striking excep- 
tions there are among us, from the fact that the negro is natu- 
rally more impressible to religious sentiments than the white.’ ””— 
Pp. 168-9. 


The allegation is, that the lower classes in England 
differ from the slave population in America in little except 
the name. The aristocracy and the capitalists are made 
joint defendants in the cause, but it is easy to see that the 
shaft is aimed, as it has often been aimed before, at the 
manufacturers and manufacturing population of the North 
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of England. We are writing in the midst of such a popw- 
lation, in sight of none but factory-workers’ cottages, and 
we are at a loss for facts to justify any part of Mrs. Stowe’s 
analogy. We see, in the cotton-growing states, a man’s 
labour estimated at “twelve bushels of dry corn a-year,” a 
shed to lie in, and one scanty suit of clothes to cover him. 
We see here £2,000 paid every fortnight in one factory to 
about the same number of hands, including children. Theirs 
is a bargain, you may say, on both sides. The equivalent 
offered by the cotton-grower and the cotton-spinner we have 
already mentioned. In the former case the bargain is com- 
pulsory, in the latter it is voluntary. In the former it 
includes the man, his seed, breed, and generation; in the 
latter it has reference only to the man himself. In the 
former it involves his whole time, and his very soul; in 
the latter it asks only for 684 hours per week. The one 
bargain is terminable only by the death or transfer of the 
workman ; a fortnight’s notice on either side will terminate 
the other. The cotton-grower is responsible to no law; 
the cotton-spinner (whether wisely or not we will not pre- 
tend to determine) is hampered by a net-work of prohi- 
bitory enactments. The American may bring up his 
workmen’s children with the pigs, and set them to labour 
when he likes; the Englishman must wait till a certain 
age, employ them only a given number of hours, and is 
compelled to give them a substantial education. The dif- 
ference, in short, is plain enough to any but an American 
mind: it is the difference of the contract between master 
and workman, and that between owner and slave. 

“T really think,” says St. Clair, “there is no denying 
Alfred when he says, that his slaves are better off than a 
large class of the population of England.” The assertion 
is very vague, and may be made to express a great diver- 
sity of meaning. If taken to refer to the mere physical 
comforts of life, it is impossible to deny that the condition 
of the English labourer is susceptible of great improve- 
ment: though even here there are very great differences, 
and the manufacturing is incomparably better housed, 
clothed, and fed, than the agricultural population. We 
have no wish to dissemble the fact, that the cottages of our 
rural poor are often small, and badly built: that their food, 
sometimes scanty, is always coarse: and that the clothing, 
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even of the most respectable, usually shows signs of age 
and careful housewifery. We will allow all this, though 
entertaining what appears a well-grounded hope that the 
good effects of the commercial revolution which we have 
lately undergone, will not be transitory. The substantial 
cottages, the wholesome and, too often, luxurious fare, the 
comfortable and handsome dress of the manufacturing 
workers, are known to all who have studied their condi- 
tion. The minister of religion, who sits down at their 
welcome, often finds a more costly meal than would be on 
his own table: and, in places of public resort, there is little 
distinction of garment between the capitalist and the 
labouring classes. There are, no doubt, causes why this 
should not be universal. If the father spends his earnings 
at the ale-house, the domestic economy must be conducted 
as best it can. A season of partial privation, such as perio- 
dically arrives, finds the improvident undefended against 
the full rigour of the storm. Nevertheless, rating all 
these drawbacks at their utmost value, we have little hesi- 
tation in asserting that the English workman, if not 
impeded by individual moral deficiencies, or put at a dis- 
advantage by certain of the exceptional revolutions of 
trade and manufacture, is better off in regard to food, 
lodging, and clothing, not only than the American slaves, 
but even that of his French, Belgian, or German compeers. 

It is even more difficult to find any just ground of ana- 
logy when we compare the English workman and the Ame- 
rican slave as to the intellectual and moral characteristics 
of their position. The protection of the workman against 
the undue exercise of the power inherent in the posses- 
sion of capital, is almost a principle of English social legis- 
lation: the only principle observable in the legislation of 
the Slave States of America, is the protection of the master 
against the slave. We need not repeat, at length, the 
hideous provisions which prohibit slave property, and slave 
marriage, and slave education, which restrict even the little 
personal liberty, of which the slave is not necessarily de- 
prived by his condition; which render him incapable of 
bearing legal testimony against his master or any white man: 
which place his life at his owner’s absolute disposal, and 
subject himself to the utmost severity of punishment, 
should he, in like manner, choose to anticipate the law. 
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What have we in our English civilization analogous to this? 
Where on our shores shall we find a class, incapable not 
merely of rising to wealth and station, but of ever enjoying 
even the fundamental rights of society? In what direc- 
tion does our legislation more manifestly tend, than towards 
the amelioration of the condition of the working class ? 
That in England the man who employs a thousand hands in 
his mill, or he who subdivides his estate among a hundred 
tenants, has a natural influence, which, to some extent, he 
cannot help exercising, and which, in many cases, is wrong- 
fully exercised, is true enough ; but that influence, so far 
as leads to the infringement of acknowledged rights, is not 
only unrecognised by the law, but, as far as possible, an 
object of legal prohibition. It is, moreover, incident to the 
relation of employer and employed in any state of society, 
and may, doubtless, be traced in the New England farm 
and the Lowell mill. But were it not that the condition of 
a large part of our labouring population is the object of sys- 
tematic misrepresentation even at home, we could apply no 
milder term than that of wilful mendacityto the statement 
which parallels the physical hardship, the intellectual de- 
gradation, the moral wrong involved in American slavery, 
with anything to be found within the limits of English rule. 
We have already said enough to recall the magnitude of 
the evil which we are contemplating to the remembrance 
of English readers. It has, deed, sometimes struck us 
that the cause of emancipation has rather lost than gained 
by the prominence in the controversy allotted to the ¢reat- 
ment of the slaves. Horrors which have traversed the 
Atlantic, backed by apparently trustworthy evidence, have 
appeared incredible to the English mind, and bave been 
assailed by counter assertion from the South—till a ques- 
tion, which is eminently one of principles, has been per- 
verted into a discussion as to facts, notoriously difficult of 
attainment. For our present purpose, and on English soil, 
it is enough to admit the existence of slavery: a little re- 
flection will serve, as well as the perusal of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, to show the enormous evils necessarily attendant 
upon the institution ; and the united voice of English com- 
mon sense and English conscience asks—How is it to be 
got rid of ? and what are the real difficulties of the case? 
The word abolition, when used in reference to slavery, 
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bears a larger signification in America than in England 
It means immediate emancipation. Such is the avowed 
object of the Massachusetts and other Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ties. ‘To attain this, they will halt at nothing—not even 
at the dissolution of the Union, and the internecine war, 
which, according to American statesmen, would certainly 
follow that event. No truee, no compromise, no union with 
slaveholders. These extreme principles are advocated by 
extreme men: abolitionism is the focus about which all 
other fanatic zsms instinctively collect: the Free-soil party, 
as lately organized in America, is composed of every cro- 
chety and impracticable reformer of social abuses in the 
States—and a good cause is in imminent danger of being 
weighed down by the simultaneous advocacy of a thousand 
absurdities. To us, on our side of the Atlantic, the inevit- 
able consequences of immediate emancipation are brought 
home, by what we see before our eyes. It means the cessa- 
tion of the supply of cotton : it means a bar for years to the 
manufacturing industry of Lancashire and Yorkshire : it 
means the total paralysis of employment with its train of at- 
tendant evils : it means discontent in M: chester, and riot 
in Glasgow. We have had experience enough in our own 
colonies, not to wish to see the experiment tried elsewhere 
onalargerscale. It is true that from some of the smaller 
islands, when there is a superabundance of negro popula- 
tion and no room for squatters, the export of sugar has not 
diminished: it is true that in Jamaica and Demerara, the 
commercial distress is largely attributable to the folly of the 
planters—who doggedly refused to accommodate themselves 

to the new state of things, and to entice the negroes from 
the back settlements by a promise of fair wages. But we 
lave no reason to suppose that the whole tragi-comedy 
would not be re-enacted in the Slave States of America, if 
slavery were summarily abolished by act of Congress to- 
morrow. Property among the plantations consists only 
of land and negroes: emancipate the negroes—and the 
planters have no longer any capital for the cultivation of 
the land. Put the case of compensation : though it be diffi- 
cult to see whence it could come : there is every probability 
that the planters of Alabama, accustomed ail their lives to 
get black labour for nothing, would be as unwilling to pay 
for it as their compeers in Jamaica: and there is plenty of 
unowned land on which the disbanded gangs might settle 
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and no one question their right. It is allowed on all hands 
that the negroes as a race will not work longer than is neces- 
sary to supply the simplest comforts of life. It would be 
wonderful were it otherwise. A people have been degraded 
and ground down for a century and a half: systematically 
kept in ignorance for five generations of any needs and en- 
joyments beyond those of the savage: and then it is made 
matter of complaint that they will not apply themselves to 
labour for their higher comforts and more refined luxuries, 
of which they cannot know the value ! 

It is possible enough that emancipation may at last come 
suddenly. In the case of all great social wrongs—there is 
a period at which they may be righted gradually and com- 
pletely, and the change involve little inconvenience or un- 
happiness; but if the opportunity be not taken, they may 
some day right themselves—not less thoroughly, and at an 
infinitely greater expense of human misery. And thus it is 
difficult to imagine a more terrible state of society than 
will exist in the Southern States of America, if sudden and 
complete emancipation be effected by a convulsion from 
within: and the less numerous race be put at the mercy 
of an overmastering majority, ignorant, brutal, revengeful, 
and with a fearful catalogue of wrongs as motive to revenge. 
Nor isimmediate abolition the way to prepare for this con- 
tingency, which if no social effort take up the problem, is 
visible at no distant future, as the sure end of American 
slavery. It solves only the very simplest forms of the 
problem. The responsibility of having systematically de- 
graded the African race rests upon the American people : 
is it enough that they simply loose their chain, and turn 
them adrift lower than they found them? Whose fault is 
it that the question is beset by so many practical difficul- 
ties—and what does it avail, in regard to the national duty 
now—to allege that when negroes were first imported, the 
States were colonies of England? In private morals it is 
something new to hear that difficulty absolves from duty, 
and does not rather necessitate the increased energy of con- 
scientious will. Itis quite beside the question for the slave- 
holder to assert that nothing can be done with the slaves 
except to keep them in slavery, Forin the first place the 
fact that slavery itself 1s inconsistent with human rights, and 
the laws of eternal justice, is itsclf right to prove that some 
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other alteration is not only possible but obligatory: and 
in the second place that negro slavery has existed so long 
as to render its abolition matter of extreme difficulty, de- 
monstrates not the necessity of its perpetual existence— 
but the increased burden of duty laid upon the slave- 
holder, to evade the impracticability caused by his own 
guilt. 

The question, what is to be done?—so often asked by 
such practical men as quiet their moral convictions with 
the excuses of impossibility—may be answered with suffi- 
cient particularity by the theoretical moralist. He would 
not desire, with the abolitionists of New England, the im- 
mediate emancipation of the slave: and would pause before 
the certain evil which he would draw down upon England 
and America in the pursuit of a good so doubtful. But he 
would ask the legislature to authorize the education of 
the slave: he would invest his domestic relations with 
the sanctity of religion and of law: he would place restric- 
tions on the right of separating families by sale: he would 
permit the acquisition of property by the slave, and give 
him the right of demanding his freedom at a certain speci- 
fied price: he would elevate him to human dignity and 
privileges in the courts of law: he would protect him against 
maltreatment, either by the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment, or the slower process of excess of compulsory labour, 
and he would finally provide for the gradual abolition 
of legal property in human flesh and blood. But it is 
after all in reviewing this list of possible amelioration of 
slavery, that the full difficulty of the case presents itself to 
the mind. Every one of these measures demands, not 
only for its success but even for its adoption, the co-opera- 
tion of slaveholders themselves. What prospect is there 
of obtaining that co-operation: what proof have we that 
slaveholding America, as a nation, feels the need of getting 
rid of slavery at all? It is true that a stray American, 
finding in England a totally different tone of public feeling 
than that to which he has been accustomed, occasionally 
professes a desire “ to see his way clear out of the difficulty” 
—and is “ sorry for what he thinks can’t be helped”—but 
there is no sign that on the scene of the wrongs public 
opinion is ever divided. No man dare say a word against 
the domestic in:titution—which as we were impiously as- 
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sured, but the other day, by a lady’s pen, is ‘ God’s own.” 
The pulpit is silent: and slavery has its “ orthodox liars 
for God,” who prove from Scripture that Canaan was 
cursed from the beginning: and Paul sent back One- 
simus to Philemon: and therefore, as the methodist 
Church not long ago decided, slave marriage is no marriage 
—and the slave sold from his wife is religiously justified 
in forming a second union, at the bidding of his new 
master. The editor of a Free-soil paper is lynched: and 
popular opinion establishes a rigid censorship on books 
and pamphlets. The righteous indignation of Northern 
abolitionists is little heard out of the Free States, and 
beyond the line of demarcation, the report of it only raises 
a fiercer storm of wrath, a sturdier energy of obstinacy. 
Massachusetts may be in a flame: but Alabama is an in- 
dependent republic: nor can all the resolutions of Congress 
emancipate a single slave in Louisiana. The Southern 
States present an immoveable front of hostility to all abo- 
titionist efforts—and it is difficult to discover the smallest 
point open to direct attack. They are unconscious of the 
~anker eating away their strength: and are too firmly 
entrenched in pride and selfishness, to allow a stranger to 
point out its existence, and offer a remedy. 

Another difficulty is presented by the condition of the 
few negroes m the Northern States, and the dislike on the 
part of the white population which there separates the races. 
The facts are hard to realize by one who rises from the 
perusal of Anti-Slavery reports, and aecounts of abolition- 
ist meetings, and the enthusiastic outbursts of a philan- 
thropy—which is after all only philanthropy at arm’s length. 
Mrs. Stowe does not forget it, however, as the following 
passage may testify. Miss Ophelia is shocked that Eva 
St. Clare can sit on Uncle Tom’s knee and put her arms 
round his neck. 

* * How can you let her?’ said Miss Ophelia, 

** Why not?’ said St. Clare. 

cs 6 Why, I don’t know, it seems so dreadful !’ 

‘You would think no harm in a ehild’s caressing a large dog, 
even if he was black; but a creature that can think, and reason, 
and feel, and is immortal, you shudder at; confess it, cousin. I 
know the feeling among some of you Northerners well enough. Not 
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that there is a particle of virtue in our not having it; but custom 
with us does what Christianity ought to do—obliterates the feeling 
of personal prejudice. 1 have often noticed, in my travels north, 
how much stronger this was with you than with us. You loathe 
them as you would a snake or a toad, yet you are indignant at their 
wrongs. You would not have them abused, but you don’t want to 
bave anything to do with them yourselves. You would send them 
to Africa, out of your sight and smell, and then send a missionary 
or two to do up all the self-denial of elevating them compendiously, 
Is n’t that it 2’ 

*“* « Well, cousin,’ said Miss Ophelia, thoughtfully, ‘there may be 
some truth in this.’ ”’ 


The Free States of America are, as our readers know, 
the place where the souls of black men are converted in 
separate pews: where their bodies ride in distinct carriages 
on the railways: where a coloured man dines at a table 
d’héte on the leavings of the white waiters: and a libe- 
rated slave is mobbed if he appears with white ladies in 
the street. It is even proverbial in the south, that New 
England overseers are the most cruel. And hence arises 
the colonization scheme for getting the negro race out 
of the way by degrees, and evading the task of their 
elevation: and hence too the cry against amalgamation 
of race. Now indeed the theoretical philanthropy of the 
north is first and loudest in impressing a sense of diffi- 
culty and duty upon the slave-holding conscience: but 
whenever emancipation comes, and three millions of 
coloured men and women are left to work out their destiny 
on American soil, we should not be surprised to find the 
difficulties of their position greatest in the Northern States, 
as indeed they already suffer under some extent of political 
disqualification in New York, and we believe elsewhere. 
The union of the races is however to a great extent inevit- 
able. The pedigree of innumerable slaves throughout the 
south, proves that there is no natural repugnance between 
them. Of the fugitive slaves, whose narratives lie before us, 
every one is a mulatto: and in most cases the son or the 
grandsou of the master from whom he escaped. And the 
fact of this amalgamation presents to the eye of the impartial 
observer, one gleam of hope among others. Legislation 
now prevents the mistress from ever becoming the wife. 
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When the sons of Anglo-Saxon fathers,—men, for example, 
of energy and talent like Frederic Douglass—have at last 
succeeded in developing the Anglo-Saxon element within 
them, and proved, as they some day will, that the so-called 
negro race is not so tamely submissive as was imagined, 
public opinion will not prevent what legislation no longer 
forbids. The sharp line of demarcation between the races 
grows less distinct every day, and were emancipation by any 
means once effected would soon become invisible. It may 
be too, that in regard to the means of emancipation, the 
slaveholder’s “ pleasant vices” may be made the whips to 
scourge them; and the sons of white fathers, foremost 
to avenge the wrongs of their mothers’ race. 

We have already noticed the difficulty presented by the 
Negro character, which in its characteristic failings is 
not so much a justification as an example of slavery: and 
pointed out that this difficulty only enlarges the duty and 
should stimulate the conscientiousness which applies itself to 
the problem. It were much to be wished that we possessed 
an impartial and philosophical account of the results of 
emancipation in our own West India Colonies, determining 
accurately what share of the commercial depression which 
undoubtedly exists in Jamaica and elsewhere must be at- 
tributed to the planter’s mismanagement, and the sudden- 
ness of emancipation, and what to the inherent defects of 
the negrocharacter. In default of such evidence, however, 
we must turn to the consideration of the signs of hope ap- 
parent in the slavery question: remarking however by the 
bye, that the contemptuous reproach levelled at Hayti and 
the Emperor Soulouque, may by Englishmen at least be as 
fairly directed at revolutions and would-be Emperors nearer 
home. And the first hopeful token which we have been 
able to discover, is found in the condition of the Nor- 
thern Slave States, as one which will eventually admit the 
influence of a better public opinion than now prevails. The 
mode of agriculture usually coincident with the employment 
of slave labour is essentially exhaustive, and adapted there- 
fore only to the virgin richness of a newly-colonized soil. 
The slave can plant and dig and hoe: he works rudely and 
lazily with rude tools : and his unwilling feet tread the same 
path of enforced labour day after day. But slave labour is 
not adapted to the operations of scientific agriculture, which 
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restores its richness to a worn-out soil: and it is found to 
be a fact that the planters of the Northern Slave States, 
as, e. g., Virginia, gradually desert the old seats of civiliza- 
tion, and advance further and further into the yet untilled 
country. Tobacco was the great staple of Virginian produce, 
for many years after that beautiful province was colonized 
by Englishmen. It has exhausted the soil: grain crops 
have succeeded, and been found hardly less exhaustive : 
and emigration of both white and coloured population to 
the west and south has taken place to a very large extent. 
The result may be told in the words of an American 
witness: “ That part of Virginia which lies upon tide waters 
presents an aspect of universal decay. Its population 
diminishes, and it sinks day by day into a lower depth of 
exhaustion and poverty. ‘The country between tide waters 
and the Blue Ridge is fast passing into the same condition. 
Mount Vernon is a desert waste: Monticello is little 
better, and the same circumstances which have desolated the 
lands of Washington and Jefferson, have impoverished every 
planter in the state. Hardly any have escaped, save the 
owner of the rich bottom lands along James River, the 
fertility of which it seems difficult utteriy to destroy.’’* 
Now a Virginia planter stands in much the same relation 
to his plantation as an absentee Irish landlord to his estate : 
the care of the land is in each case handed over to a middle- 
man, who is anxious to screw out of it as large a return of 
produce or rent as possible: and pecuniary embarrass- 
ment is in both cases the result. But as long as every 
pound of cotton grown on the Mississippi and the Red 
River finds eager customers in Liverpool, the price of slaves 
in those districts cannot fail to keep up. In many cases 
the planter of the Northern Slave States emigrates to a 
region where he can employ his capital of thews and sinews 
more profitably than at home. In many others he turns 
his plantation into an establishment for slave breeding, 
and sells his rising stock for labour in the cotton field. 

At first sight it may seem an aggravation of the evil, that 
certain of the American States virtually subsist by an 
internal slave trade: and in individual cases the vicious 
influence on both master and slave is, beyond doubt, inten- 
sified. But we may trace in this circumstance distinct 


* “ Despotism in America,”’ p, 127. 
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signs of a concentration of slavery, which affords justi- 
fication of the most hopeful augury. It tends not only 
to remove the great mass of slave population within 
certain fixed and diminished limits, but isolates the slave- 
holders and slave-breeders in the States to which they 
belong: and affords room for the introduction of free 
labour. Where slave labour is profitable and universal, 
no free man will work and no employer will pay wages: 
but the case is altered when it is clearly proved that the 
use of free labour is the only means of getting a livelihood 
out of the land. It will be recognized that there is a possible 
choice between the two extremes: such slaveholders as pro- 
fess to be wishful to extricate themselves from this position 
will have an opportunity of so doing: and men enter- 
taining anti-slavery convictions will feel that there is no 
obstacle to their settlement in such a State. And thus the 
way is prepared for the establishment of a public opinion : 
the small end of the wedge is inserted: emancipation be- 
comes a question which may be discussed even by the public 
press: an influence is gained in the state legislature: 
the rights of the slave are gradually recognized: the slave- 
breeding establishments are requested to remove further 
south—and two more votes in Congress are gained for 
the cause cf liberty. Nor is this picture drawn merely from 
imagination. In some of the Northern Slave States news- 
papers are permitted to exist which discuss the slavery ques- 
tion with some degree of fairness: and in one is published a 
professedly anti-slavery paper. Even in Louisiana, in New 
Orleans itself, we are informed on credible authority, that 
the question of emancipation, which ten years ago was 
never named to ears polite, is now a not unfrequent subject 
of discussion at private tables. Strong as is the inertia of 
self-interest, the first step is gained, when a difference of 
opinion is able to make itself heard, 

The same exhaustion of the soil, as a consequence of 
slave labour, and a similar transfer of the negro population, 
is to some extent going on in the cotton-growing States 
themselves; or as it may perhaps be more correctly stated 
the cultivator of the cotton-plant is deserting the coast ot 
Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas—which are compa. 
ratively ill adapted for it—and verging to the banks of the 
Mississippi and the borders of Texas. But this must be 
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regarded not so much as a retreat of the slavery system 
within smaller limits, as a change in its locale. Cotton- 
growing has now found the district precisely suited to it : 
it may spread indefinitely in proportion to the English de- 
mand through the rich plains of Texas and Mexico, which 
would easily carve into a dozen fresh States: and there is 
no hope of the victory of the free soilers there. In the 
meantime it should not be forgotten, that if the States 
which compose the American Union are so many indepen- 
dent republics, and that in regard to what are facctiously 
called ‘‘ domestic institutions,” Ohio is unable to interfere 
with Virginia, there is an aspect of American slavery in 
which all the States must own an equal complicity. Wash- 
ington, the legislative capital of the United States, is sur- 
rounded by the petty district of Columbia: which is itself, 
if we mistake not, unrepresented in Congress, and belongs 
to all and none of its republican neighbours. Over this dis- 
trict, domesticinstitutions and all, the Northern and Southern 
States possess a concurrent jurisdiction. And Columbia, 
the very focus of American democracy, is not only involved 
in the general evils of slavery, but is, from the peculiarity of 
its position, the slave-market, par excellence, of the States : 
the place where the horrorsof slavery are most conspicuously 
displayed to the foreigner who comes to study American 
institutions : the scene on which the contrast of political 
principle and practice in America is most forcibly presented. 
Let the north and the south fight out their battle of prin- 
ciple here. Here is reason enough for the attempt of 
Abolitionism to get itself represented in Congress. As 
long as this wrong remains unredressed it is vain for the 
New England traveller to disavow his participation in 
southern slavery. The shame rests upon the nation. 

It will be seen from what we have already advanced that 
we base our chief hope for the extinction of slavery on 
such social and economical influences as are indirect in 
their action. ‘The mode of operation may not be precisely 
such as the ardent friend of the negro would desire : and it 
is to be feared that the remedial measures before mentioned 
as calculated to break the transition from slavery to frec- 
dom, would be overlooked. But wherein else can we 
place any hope? Remedial measures require the concur- 
rence of the slavcholders ; it will be long before an enlight 
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ened public opinion is able to produce any practical effect 
even in the Northern Slave States—and meanwhile the in- 
fection is rapidly extending its corruption southward. And 
it is after all less in any tokens of American society, much 
less in the efforts of the Anti-Slavery societies, than in a 
movement now engrossing the attention of English manu- 
factures and merchants, that something like a possible 
solution of the difficulty may be found. The staple pro- 
duce of the American Slave States is cotton. The cultivation 
of rice is confined to certain swamps along the coast of 
Carolina; is not capable of any considerable extension: 
and is moreover kept within bounds by the active competi- 
tion of our East Indian territories. The same competition, 
joined to that of the West Indies and the Brazils, tends to 
limit the growth of sugar in Louisiana. The cultivation of 
cotton—by far the largest portion of which is consumed in 
England—is the life of American slavery. The price of a 
negro on the Red River varies with the price of cotton in 
Liverpool. And whatever tends to lower the value of the 
staple here—not only confers an inestimable advantage on 
our own manufacturing population, but renders slave labour 
less profitable and therefore less permanent in Alabama. 
Few of our readers will need to be told of the immense 
increase inthe growth and consumption of cotton within the 
last few years. The American planters are now exporting 
a quantity which would have been pronounced impossible 
less than a quarter of a century ago: yet the supply suffices 
after all only for a hand to mouth consumption. The 
crop of last year, amounting to three million bales, was the 
largest on record: yet it is gone, and prices are still lugh. 
It is probable enough that in the immediate instance, this 
may be to some extent a result of speculation ; but the { fact 
is undeniable, that what would have been an ample supply 
in 1842 would now be considered sci unty enough. And in 
this trade—the great support of slavery —the American 
planter has no competitors. The amount of cotton which 
arrives in Liverpool from all the rest of the civilized world, is 
but triflmg. A national crop and a national manufae- 
ture are thus rendered mutually dependent: a period 
of commercial depression here is a messenger of deso- 
lation to the Southern States of America; and a blight, 
a worm, a fly—can entail misery on the toiling millions of 
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Lancashire. No wonder that the situation of the cotton 
manufacture in England is felt to be painfully precarious. 
No wonder that practical men—while admitting that 
central America is fitter than any other country for the culti- 
vation of cotton—are looking out from a quarter from which 
a permanent if a smaller supply may be derived. And thus 
it comes true, as of old, that Providence has its own instru- 
ment and its own secret ways of operation: the cotton 
spinners of Lancashire, in quest of their own advantage, will 
yet prove to be the true abolitionists ; and for every bale of 
cotton imported from Africa, from Hindostan, from Aus- 
tralia, an effectual blow will be struck at American slavery. 

The attempt to pursue this part of the subject into its 
details, would not only involve us in inaccuracies of state- 
ment, but be altogether foreign to our present purpose. In 
pointing out the connection between the emancipation 
of American slaves, with the great commercial question 
which now excites among us so much anxious thought, we 
may in some cases have added, to the already powerful 
motive of self interest, the impulse of philanthropic de- 
sire. And at all events we have aided Mrs. Stowe’s 
efforts in the way for which she will most thank us—by 
speaking our thought honestly. The subject is not one for 
compromise, and half opinions, and the mild utterance of 
Euphemisms. It is the greatest wrong now perpetrated 
upon God’s earth; the foulest possible blot upon Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. And since it is the English language 
which is polluted in senate, and pulpit, and court of law, 
by the unblushing defence of slavery, it is all the more 
incumbent upon those who can use it, to vindicate its 
character, with Mrs. Stowe, by reprobation as earnest, and 
infinitely more powerful. Nor will the language of Milton 
ever fail to supply the willing heart with appropriate phrase, 
and vigorous epithet. 
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Art. [V.—HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S LIVES OF 
THE NORTHERN WORTHIES. 


Hartley Coleridge's Lives of the Northern Worthies. A 
New Edition. 3 vols. Moxon. 


Hartiey CoLeripce was not like the Duke of Wellington. 
Little children are very properly incited by the example of 
the great statesman and warrior recently departed—not 
indeed to neglect ‘their book’ as he did—but to be indus- 
trious and thrifty ; to ‘always perform business,’ to ‘ be- 
ware of procrastination,’ to ‘NEveR fail to do their best ;’ 
good ideas, as may be ascertained by referring to the mas- 
terly despatches on the Mahratta transaction—“ great 
events,” as the adviser continues, “which exemplify the 
efficacy of diligence even in regions where the very advent 
of our religion is as yet but partially made known.” But 
** What a wilderness were this sad world, 


If man were always man and never child!” 


And it were almost a worse wilderness if there were not 
some who are children through life, whose “ every thought 
is deftly crisped and curled,” whose “ every feeling in itself 
confides ;”? who act on wayward impulse, and whose will 
has never come; who toil not and who spin not ; who have 
through all their life ‘ fair Eden’s simpleness ;” and of such 
was Hartley Coleridge. ‘“ Don’t you remember,” writes 
Gray—elegy Gray—to Horace Walpole, “when Lord B. 
and Sir H. C. and Viscount D., who are now great states- 
men, were little dirty boys playing at cricket? for my 
part I do not feel one bit older or wiser now than I did 
then.” For as some apply their minds to what is next 
them, and labour ever and attain to governing the Tower 
and entering the Trinity House, to commanding armies 
and applauding pilots, so there are also some who are ever 
anxious to-day about what ought only to be considered 
to-morrow ; who never get on; whom the earth neglects, 
and whom tradesmen little esteem; who are where they 
were ; who cause grief, aud are loved; that are at once a 
by-word and a blessing; who do not live in life, and it 
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seems will not die in death; and of such was Hartley 
Coleridge. 

A curious instance of poetic anticipation was in this in- 
stance vouchsafed to Wordsworth, who practised as a seer. 
When Hartley was six years old, he addressed to him these 
verses, perhaps the best ever written on a real and visible 
child :— 


**O thou, whose fancies from afar are brought, 
Who of thy words dost make a mock apparel 
And fittest to unutterable thought 
The breeze-like motion and the self-born carol 
Thou fairy voyager, that dost float 
In such clear water that thy boat 
May rather seem 
‘To brood on air than on an earthly stream ; 
Q blessed vision, happy child, 

Thou art so exquisitely wild, 
1 think of thee with many fears 
For what may be thy lot in future years. 
4 % + # + % 
O too industrious folly, 
O vain and causeless melancholy, 
Nature will either end thee quite, 
Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 
Preserve for thee by individual right 
A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks.’ 


For, as frequently happens, being very little of a boy in 
actual childhood, Hartley preserv ed into manhood and age 
all of boyhood which he had ever possessed—its beaming 
imagination and its wayward will. He never played— 
partly from weakness, for he was very small, but more from 
awkwardness. His uncle Southey used to say he had two 
left hands, and might have adde d that they were both use 
less. He could no more have achieved football, or mastered 
ericket, or kept in with the hounds, than he could have fol- 
lowed Charles’s Wain or played pitch and toss with Jupiter’s 
satellites. Nor was he a particularly excellent hand at 
school-work. All the Coleridge family have inherited 
from the old scholar of Ollery St. Mary a certain classical 
and linguistic facility and taste which did not desert 
the son of Samuel Taylor. But his real strength was 
in his own mind. All children have a world of their 
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own, as distinct from that of the grown people who gra- 
vitate around them as the dreams of girlhood from our 
prosaic life; as the ideas of the kitten who plays with the 
falling leaves, from those of her carnivorous mother that 
catches mice and is sedulous in her domestic duties. But 
generally, about this interior existence, children are dumb : 
you can’t say to a sinewy relative, “ My dear aunt, | 
wonder when the big bush in the garden will begin to 
walk about; I’m sure it’s a crusader, and I was cutting it 
all the day with my steel sword. But what do you think, 
aunt, for 1’m puzzled about its legs, because you see, 
aunt, it has only one stalk, and if it was to divide, I don’t 
quite know if it would live; and besides, aunt, the leaves.” 
You can’t remark this in secular life, but you hack at the 
infelicitous bush till you don’t altogether reject the idea 
that your small garden is Palestine, and yourself the most 
adventurous of knights. Hartley had this, of course, like 
any other dreamy child, but in his case it was accompanied 
with the faculty of speech, and an extraordinary facility in 
continuous story-telling. In the very earliest childhood 
he had conceived a complete outline of a country like 
England, whereof he was king himself, and in which there 
were many wars, and rumours of wars, and foreign rela- 
tions and statesmen, and rebels and soldiers. ‘ My 
people, Derwent,” he used to begin, “ are giving me much 
pain, they want to go to war.” This was before he went 
to school, but he carried on the habit of fanciful narration 
even into that bleak and ungenial region. “ It was not,” 
says his brother, “ by a series of tales, but by one con- 
tinuous tale, regularly evolved, and possessing a real unity, 
that he enchained the attention of his auditors, night after 
night, as we lay in bed, for a space of years, and not un- 
frequently for hours together.” . . . . “ There was 
certainly,” he adds, “a great variety of persons sharply 
characterized, who appeared on the stage in combination 
and not in succession.” Joined with this premature de- 
velopment of the imagination, there was a singular defi- 
ciency in what may be called the sense of reality, It is 
alleged that he hardly knew that Ejuxrea, which is the 
name of his kingdom, was not as solid a ¢erra firma as 
Keswick or Ambleside. His father used to tell a story of his 
metaphysical questioning. When he was about five years 
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old, he was asked, doubtless by the paternal metaphysician, 
some question as to why he was called Hartley. “ Which 
Hartley?” replied the boy. “ Why, is there more than 
one Hartley?” ‘“ Yes, there is a deal of Hartleys; there 
is Picture Hartley (Hazlitt had painted a picture of him), 
and Shadow Hartley, and there’s Echo Hartley, and there’s 
Catchmefast Hartley,” seizing his own arm very eagerly, 
and as if reflecting on the “summject and ommiect,” 
which is to say, being in hopeless confusion. It is not 
expressly said whether he was puzzled and perplexed by 
such difficulties in later life ; and though the essays which we 
are reviewing coutain much keen remark on the detail of 
human character, they are destitute of the Germanic pro- 
fundities ; they do not discuss how existence is_ possible, 
nor enumerate the pure particulars of the soul itself. But 
considering the idle dreaminess of his youth and man- 
hood, we doubt if Hartley ever got over his preliminary 
doubts—ever properly grasped the idea of fact and reality. 
This is not nonsense. If you attend acutely, you may 
observe that in few things do people differ more than in 
their perfect and imperfect realization of this earth. To 
the Duke of Wellington a coat was a coat; “there was 
no mistake ;”’ no reason to doubt it; and he carried to his 
grave a perfect and indubitable persuasion that he really 
did (what was his best exploit), without fluctuation, shave 
on the morning of the battle of Waterloo. You could not 
have made him doubt it. But to many people who will 
never be Field Marshals, there is not rational doubt, but 
instinctive questioning. “ Who the devil,” said Lord 
Byron, “ could make such a world? No one, I believe.” 
““ Cast your thoughts,” says a very different writer, “ back 
on the time when our ancient buildings were first reared. 
Consider the churches all around us; how many genera- 
tions have passed since stone was put upon stone, till the 
whole edifice was finished! The first movers and instru- 
ments of its erection, the minds that planned it, and the 
limbs that wrought at it, the pious hands that contributed 
to it, and the holy lips that consecrated it, have long, long 
azo been taken away, yet we benefit by their good deed. 
Does it not seem strange that men should be able, not 
merely by acting on others, not by a continued influence 
carried on through many minds in succession, but by a 
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single direct act, to come into contact with us, and, as if 
with their own hand, to benefit us who live centuries 
later?” ‘Can anything be more marvellous or startling, 
than that we should have a race of beings about us, whom 
we do but see, and as little know their state, or can 
deseribe their interests or their destiny, as we can tell of 
the inhabitants of the sun and moon. It is indeed a very 
overpowering thought, that we hold intercourse with crea- 
tures who are as much strangers to us, as mysterious as if 
they were the fabulous, unearthly beings, more powerful 
than man, and yet his slaves, which Eastern superstitions 
have invented . . . . Cast your thoughts abroad on the 
whole number of them, large and small, in vast forests, or 
in the water, or in the air, and then say whether the pre- 
sence of such countless multitudes, so various in their 
natures, so strange and wild in their shapes, is not” as 
incredible as any thing can be. We go into a street, and 
see it thronged with men, and we say, is it true; are there 
these men? We look on a creeping river, till we say, is 
there this river? We enter the law courts: we watch the 
patient Chancellor: we hear the droning wigs :—surely 
this is not real,—this is a dream,—nobody would do that, 
—it is a delusion. We are really, as the sceptics insi- 
nuate, but ‘sensations and impressions,’ in groups or 
alone, that float up and down; or, as the poet teaches, 
phantoms and images, whose idle stir but mocks the calm 
reality of the “ pictures on the wall.” All this will be 
called dreamy; but it is exactly because it is dreamy that 
we notice it. Hartley Coleridge was a dreamer: he began 
with Ejuxrea, and, throughout his years, he but slumbered 
and slept. Life was to him a floating haze, a disputable 
mirage; you must not treat him like a believer in stocks 
and stones—you might as well say he was a man of 
business, 

Hartley’s school education is not worth recounting ; but 
beside and along with it there was another education, on 
every side of him, singularly calculated to bring out the 
peculiar aptitudes of an imaginative mind, but exactly, on 
that very account, very little likely to bring it down to 
fact and reality, to mix it with miry clay, or define its 
dreams by a daily reference to the common and necessary 
earth. He was bred up in the house of Mr. Southey, 
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where, more than anywhere else in all England, it was 
firmly held that literature and poetry were the aim and 
object of every true man, and that grocery and parish 
vestries lay beneath at an wholly immeasurable distance, 
to be attended by the inferior animals. In youth, and 
even in childhood, Hartley was a not unintelligent listener 
to the unspeakable talk of the late poets. 

“It was so,” writes his brother, “rather than by a 
regular course of study, that he was educated ; by desultory 
reading, by the living voice of Coleridge, Southey, and 
Wordsworth, Lloyd, Wilson, and De Quincey; and again, 
by homely familiarity with townsfolk and countryfolk of 
every degree ; lastly, by daily recurring hours of solitude— 
by lonely wanderings with the murmur of the Brathay in 
his ear.” 

So he lived till the time came that he should go up to 
Oxford, and from the information which has been pub- 
lished, it appears that he naturally went up with much 
hope and strong excitement—for quiet and calm as seem 
those ancient dormitories—to him as to many the going 
among them seemed the first entrance into the real world 
—the end of torpidity—the beginning of life; he had 
often stood by the white Rydal Water, and thought it was 
coming, and now it was come in fact. At first his Oxford 
life was prosperous enough. An old gentleman, who 
asserts that he too was once an undergraduate, well re- 
members how Hartley’s eloquence was admired at wine 
parties and breakfast parties. “ Leaning his head on one 
shoulder, turning up his dark bright eyes, and swinging 
backwards and forwards in his chair, he would hold forth 
by the hour, for no one wished to interrupt him, on what- 
ever subject might have been started—either of literature, 
politics, or rehgion—with an originality of thought, a 
force of illustration, which” the narrator doubts “if any 
man then living, except his father, could have surpassed.” 
The singular gift of continuous conversation—for singular 
it is if in any degree agreeable—seems to have come to him 
by nature, and it was through life the one quality which 
he relied on for attraction in common society. Its being 
agreeable is to be accounted for mainly by its singularity : 
if one knew-any respectable number of habitual de- 
claimers—if any decent proportion of one’s ordimary ac- 
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quaintance should receive the gift of the English language, 
and so “ improve each shining hour’ with liquid eloquence, 
how we should regret their present dumb and torpid con- 
dition! If we are to be duli— which in our case all readers 
admit to be an appointment of providence—surely we will 
be dull in silence. Do not sermons exist, and are they 
not a warning to mankind? 

In fact, the habit of common and continuous speech is 
a symptom of mental deficiency. It proceeds from not 
knowing what is going on in other people’s minds, 8. T. 
Coleridge, it is well known, talked to everybody, and to 
everybody alike ; like a Christian divine, he did not regard 
persons ; “that is a fine opera, Mr. Coleridge,” said a 
young lady, some fifty years back. ‘“ Yes, ma’am; and I 
remember Kant somewhere makes a very similar remark 
for, as we know, the idea of philosophical infinity. —” Now, 
this sort of talk will answer with two sorts of people, com- 
fortable, stolid, solid people, who don’t understand it at 
all—who don’t feel that they ought to understand it-—who 
feel that they ought not—that ‘hey are to sell treacle and 
appreciate figs—but that there is this transcendental super- 
lunary sphere: which is known to others—which is now 
revealed in the spiritual speaker, the unmitigated oracle, 
the evidently celestial sound. That the dreamy orator 
himself has no more notion what is passing in their minds 
than they have what is running through his, is of no con- 
sequence at all. If he did know it, he would be silent, he 
would be jarred to feel how utterly he was misunderstood, 
it would break the flow of his everlasting words. Much 
better that he should run on in a never-pausing stream, 
and that the wondering rustics should admire for ever. 
The whole basis of the entire entertainment is that neither 
should in the least comprehend the other. But even ina 
degree higher than what has been explained, is the society of 
an omniscient orator agreeable to young men, and particu- 
larly—as in Hartley’s case—to clever undergraduates, 
All young men like anything theatrical, and by a fine dis- 
pensation all clever young men like notions. They want 
to have opinions, to hear about opinions, to know about 
opinions. The ever-flowing rhetorician gratifies both pro- 
pensions. He is a notional spectacle. Like the sophist of 
old he ts something and says something. The vagabond spe- 
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culator in all ages will take hold on those who wish to reason 
and want premises—who wish to argue and want theses— 
who desire demonstrations, and have but presumptions. 
And so it was acceptable enough that Hartley should make 
the low tones of his musical voice glide sweetly and spon- 
taneously through the cloisters of Merton, debating the 
old questions, the “fate, free will, foreknowledge,’—the 
points that Ockham and Scotus propounded in these same 
enclosures—the common riddles, the everlasting enigmas 
of mankind. It attracts the scorn of middle-aged men 
(who depart pdc¢ ra ieoa, and fancy they are wise), but it 
is a pleasant thing that impact of hot thought upon hot 
thought, of young thought upon young thought, of new 
thought upon new “thought—it comes to the fortunate once, 
but to no one a second time thereafter for ever. 

Nor was Hartley undistinguished in the regular studies 
of the University. A regular, thorough-bred, exact, accurate 
scholar he never was ; “but even in his early youth he pro- 
bably knew much more and understood much more of 
ancient literature than seven score of schoolmasters and 
classmen. He had, it is likely, in his mind a picture of the 
ancient world, or of some of it, while the common literati 
only know the combinations and permutations of the 
Greek alphabet. There is a pleasant picture of him at 
this epoch, recorded by an eye-witness. “ My attention,” 
he narrates, “was at first aroused by seeing from a window 
a figure flitting about amongst the trees and shrubs of the 
garden with quick and agitated motion. This was Hartley, 
who, in the ardour of preparing for his college examina- 
tion, did not even take his meals with the { family, but 
snatched a hasty morsel in his own apartment, and only 
sought the free air when the fading daylight prevented him 
from seeing his books. Having found who he was that so 
mysteriously flitted about the garden, I was determined to 
lose no time in making his acquaintance, and through the 
instrumentality of Mrs. Coleridge I paid Hartley a visit in 
what he called his den. This was a room afterwards con- 
verted by Mr. Southey ”—as what chink was not ?—“ into 
a supplementary library, but then appropriated as a study 
to Hartley, and presenting a most picturesque and student- 
like disorder of scattered pamphlets and folios.” ‘This is 


not a picture of the business-like reading man; one 
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wonders what fraction of his time he did read. But it 
was probably the happiest period of his life. There was 
no coarse prosaic action there: much musing, little study- 
ing, fair scholarship, an atmosphere of the classics, curi- 
ous fancies, much perusing of pamphlets, light thoughts 
on heavy folios—these make the meditative poet but not 
the technical and patient-headed scholar ; yet, after all, he 
was happy, and obtained a second class. 

A more suitable exercise, as it would have seemed at first 
sight, was supplied by that curious portion of the Oxford 
system, the Annual Prize Poem. ‘This, he himself tells 
us, was in his academic years the real and single object of 
his ambition. His reason is, for an autobiographical 
reason, decidedly simple. “A great poet,” he says, “ I 
should not have imagined myself, for 1 knew well enough 
that the verses were no great things.” But he entertained 
at that period of life (etas 21) a favourable opinion of 
young ladies ; and he seems to have ascertained, possibly 
from actual trial, that verses were not in themselves a very 
emphatic attraction; singular as it may sound, the ladies 
selected were not only insensible to what is, after all, 
metaphysical line, the distinction between good poetry 
and bad, but they proved rather indifferent to poetry itself. 
But the experiment was not yet conclusive. Verses might 
fail in common life, and yet answer in the Sheldonian 
theatre. It is plain that they would be read out; it 
— to him, as he naively relates, that if he should 
appear “as a prizeman,” “as an intelligible reciter of 
ene he would be an object of “some curiosity to the 
fair promenaders in Christchurch Meadow ;” that the 
young ladies, “ with whom he was on bowing and speaking 
terms, might have felt a satisfaction in being known to 
know me, which they had never experienced before.” “I 
should,” he adds, “ have deemed myself a prodigious lion, 
and it was a character I was weak enough to covet more 
than that of poet, scholar, or philosopher.” 

In fact, he did not get the prize. The worthy East 
Indian, who imagined that, in leaving a bequest for a prize 
to poetry, he should be as sure of possessing poetry for 
vm money as of eggs, if he had chosen eggs, or of consols, 

he had chosen consols, did not estimate rightly the 
wit of poetry, or the nature of the human mind. The 
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mechanical parts of rhythm and metre ere all that a writer 
can be certain of producing, or that a purchaser can be 
sure of obtaining; and these any industrious person wi!l 
find in any collection of the Newdegate forms, together 
with a fine assortment of similes and sentiments, respec- 
tively invented and enjoined by Shem and Japhet for and 
to the use of after generations. And there is a further 
and peculiar reason why a really great poet (besides his 
being, as a man of genius, rather more likely than another, 
to find a difficulty in the preliminary technicalities of art) 
should not obtain an academical prize, to be given and 
granted for excellent verses to people of about twenty-one. 
It is a bad season. “ The imagination,” said a great poet of 
the very age, “ of a boy is healthy, and the mature imagina- 
tion of a man is healthy, but there is a space of life between, 
in which the soul is in a ferment, the character undecided, 
the way of life uncertain, the ambition thick-sighted.”’* 
And particularly in a real poet, where the disturbing 
influences of passion and fancy are most likely to be in 
excess, will this unhealthy tinge seem most likely to be 
excessive and conspicuous ; nothing in the style of Endy- 
mion would have a chance of a prize ; there are no complete 
conceptions, no continuance of adequate words; what is 
worse, there are no defined thoughts, or aged illustrations. 
The characteristic of the whole is beauty and novelty, but 
it is beauty which is not formed, and novelty which is 
strange and wavering. Some of these defects are observ- 
able in the copy of verses on the “ Horses of Lysippus,” 
which Hartley Coleridge contributed to the list of unsuc- 
cessful attempts. It does not contain so much originality 
as we might have expected ; on so commonplace a topic we 
anticipated mere nonsense; a little, we are glad to say, 

there is, and also that there is an utter want of those 
regular raps, which were the right rhythm for Pope’s 
decided and forcible sense, but which are quite unfit for 
dreamy classics or contemplative enthusiasm. If Hartley, 
like Pope, had been introduced by a shopkeeper, he would 
not have received the paternal encouragement, but rather 
a reprimand,—* Boy, boy, these be bad “rhymes ;’ and so, 
too, believed a gr izaled and boiled-eyed ex: miner. 


* Keat’s Preface to Endymion. 
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A much worse failure was at hand. He had been elected 
to a Fellowship, in what was at that time the only open 
foundation in Oxford Oriel College, an event which shows 
more exact scholarship in Hartley, and more toleration in 
the academical authorities for the grammatical delinquen- 
cies of a superior man, than we should have been inclined, 
a priori, to attribute to either of them. But it was clear 
that Hartley was not exactly suited to the place. Deco- 
rum is the essence, pomposity the advantage, of tutors. 
Now, besides serious defects that we shall mention imme- 
diately, Hartley was essentially an abseut and musing, 
and therefore at times a highly indecorous man; and 
though not defective in certain kinds of vanity, there was 
no tinge in his manner of scholastic dignity. A school- 
master should have an atmosphere of awe, and walk won- 
deringly, as if he was amazed at being himself. But an 
excessive sense of the ludicrous disabled Hartley altogether 
from the acquisition of this valuable habit; we fear he 
never really attempted to obtain it. He accordingly never 
became popular as a tutor, or was described as “ exercising 
an influence over young persons.” Moreover, however 
excellently suited Hartley’s eloquence might be to the 
society of undergraduates, it was as much out of place at 
the Fellows’ table as in a society of dry specimens or a 
collection of aged antiquaries. How could he interest ? 
No one ever said he was an actuary, or could predict the 
“expectation” of existing incumbents. And it seems that, 
probably for something to say, he was at that time of his 
life rather fond of exaggerated denunciation of the powers 
that be; and this not the habit most grateful to heads of 
houses. “Sir,” said Dr. Marsham, “do you deny that 
Lord Derby ought to be Prime Minister? you might as 
well say, that I ought not to be Warden of Merton.” 
These habits rendered poor Hartley no favourite with the 
leading people of his college, and no great prospective 
shrewdness was required to predict that he would fare but 
ill, if any sufficient occasion should be found of removing 
from the place, a person so excitable and so little likely to 
be of use in inculcating “ safe” opinions among the cir- 
cumjacent youth. 

Unhappily, the visible morals of Hartley offered an easy 
occasion. It is not quite easy to gather from the narra- 
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tive of his brother the exact nature or full extent of his 
moral delinquencies, but enough is shown to warrant, ac- 
cording to the rules, the unfavourable judgment of the 
collegiate authorities. He describes, probably truly, the 
commencement of his errors—“ I verily believe that I 
should have gone crazy, silly, mad with vanity, had I ob- 
tained the prize for my ‘ Horses of Lysippus.’ It was the 
only occasion in my life wherein I was keenly disappointed, 
for it was the only one upon which | felt any confident 
hope. Lhad made myself very sure of it; andthe intelligence 
that not I but Macdonald was the lucky man, absolutely 
stupified me; yet I contrived for a time to lose all sense 
of my misfortunes in exultation for Burton’s success. 

. «. + « I sang, I danced, I whistled, I ran from 
room to room, announcing the great tidings, and tried to 
persuade myself that I cared nothing at all for my own 
case, But it would not do. It was bare sands with me 
the next day. It was not the mere loss of the prize, but 
the feeling or phantasy of an adverse destinyy . . . 
foresaw that all my aims and hopes would prove frustrate 
and abortive; and from that time I date my downward 
declension, my impotence of will, and my melancholy 
recklessness. It was the first time I sought relief in wine, 
which, as usual in such cases, produced not so much in- 
toxication as downright madness.” Cast in an uncon- 
genial society, requiring to live in an atmosphere of respect 
and affection, and surrounded by gravity and distrust, mis- 
construed and half tempted to maintain the misconstruc- 
tion; with the waywardness of childhood without the 
innocency of its impulses ; with the passions of manhood 
without the repressive vigour of a man’s will,—he lived as 
a woman lives that is lost and forsaken, who sins ever 
and hates herself for sinning, but who sins, perhaps, more 
on that special account; because she requires some relief 
from the keenness of her own reproach; because, in her 
morbid fancy, the idea is ever before her; because her 
petty will is unable to cope with the daily craving and the 
horrid thought—that she may not lose her own identity— 
that she may not give in to the rigid, the distrustful, and 
the calm. 

There is just this excuse for Hartley, whatever it may be 
worth, that the weakness was hereditary. We do not as 
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yet know, it scems most likely that we shall never know, 
the precise character of Samuel Taylor. But with all the 
discrepancy concerning the details, ‘enough of the outline is 
certain for our purpose. We know that he lived many and 
long years a prey to weaknesses and vice of this very 
description ; and though it be false and mischievous to 
speak of hereditary vice, it is most true and wise to observe 
the mysterious fact of hereditary temptation. That the 
nobler emotions and the inferior impulses, that their pecu- 
har direction or their proportionate strength, the power of 
a fixed idea, that the inner energy of the very will, which 
seems to issue from the inmost core of our complex nature, 
and to typify, if anything does, the pure essence of the im- 
mortal soul—that these and such as these should be trans- 
mitted by material descent, as though they were an acci- 
dent of the body, the turn of an ey ebrow or the feebleness 
of a joint,—this, if it were not obvious, would be as amaz- 

ing, perhaps more amazing, than any fact which we know ; 
it looks not like only predestinated, but even heritable 
election. But explicable or inexplicable—to be wondered 
at or not wondered : fact is clear; tendencies and 
temptations are transmitted even to the fourth generation, 
both for good and for evil, both in those who serve God 
and in those who serve him not. In fact, the weakness 
before us seems essentially connected—perhaps we may 
say on a final examination essentially identical—with the 
dreaminess of mind, the inapprehensiveness of reality 
which we remarked upon before. Wordsworth used to say, 
that “ at a particular stage of his mental progress he used 
to be frequently so rapt into an unreal transcendental world 
of ideas, that the external world seemed no longer to exist 
in relation to him, and he had to convince himself of its 

existence by clasping a tree or something that happened to 
be near him.” But suppose a mind which did not feel 
acutely the sense of reality which others feel, in hard con- 
tact with the tangible universe; which was blind to the 
distinction of the palpable from the impalpable, or rather 
lived in the latter m preference to, and nearly to the ex- 
clusion of, the former. What is to fix such a mind, to 
strengthen it, to give it a fulcrum? For to exert itself, the 
will like the arm requires to have an obvious and a definite 
resistance, to know where it is, why it is, whence it comes 
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and whither it goes. ‘We are such stuff as dreams are 
made of,” says the type of the character. The main diffi- 
cultyof Hamlet is that he cannot quite believe that his duty 
is to be done where it lies, and immediately. Partly from 
the natural effect of a vision of a spirit which is not, but 
more from native constitution and instinctive bent, he is 
ever speculating on the reality of existence, the truth of 
the world. ‘“ How,” discusses Kant, “is Nature in general 
possible ?” and so asked Hamlet too. With this feeling 
on his mind, persuasion is useless and argument in vain. 
Examples gross as earth exhort him, but they produce not 
effect, but he thinks and thinks the more. 


* Now whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event,— 
A thought which quarter’d hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward,—I do not know 
Why yet [ live to say ‘The thing’s to do. 
Sith | have cause and will and strength and means 
To do it.” 


Hartley himself well observes that on such a character 
the likelihood of action is inversely as the force of the mo- 
tive and the time for deliberation. The stronger the 
reason, the more certain the scepticism? Can anything 
be so certain? Does not the excess of the evidence alleged 
make it clear that there is something behind, something 
on the other side? Search then diligently lest anything 
be overlooked. Reflection “ puzzles the will,” Necessity 
“ benunibs like a torpedo :” and so 


** The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprizes of great pith and moment 
In this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 


Why should we say any more? We do but “ chant 
snatches of old tunes.” But in estimating men like the 
Coleridges—the son even more than the father—we must 
take into account this peculiar difficulty—this dreamy un- 
belief—this daily scepticism—this haunting unreality—and 
imagine that some may not be quite responsible either for 
what they do or for what they do not—because they are 
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bewildered, and deluded, and perplexed, and want the fa- 
culty as much to comprehend their difficulty as to subdue 
it. 

The Oxford life of Hartley is all his life. The failure of 
his prospects there, in his brother’s words, “ deprived him 
of the residue of his years.” The biography afterwards 
goes to and fro—one attempt after another all failing, 
some at first beginning in much hope, but even the sooner 
for that reason issuing in utter despair. His literary 
powers came early to full perfection. For some time after 
his expulsion from Oriel he was resident in London, and 
the poems written there are equal, perhaps are superior, to 
any which he afterwards produced. This sonnet may serve 
as a specimen :— 

“In the great city we are met again 
Where many souls there are, that breathe and die 
Scarce knowing more of nature’s potency 
Than what they learn from heat or cold or rain, 
The sad vicissitude of weary pain :— 
For busy man is lord of ear and eye 
And what hath Nature, but the vast, void sky, 
And the thronged river toiling to the main ? 
Oh! say not so, for she shall have her part 
In every smile, in every tear that falls, 
And she shall hide her in the secret heart 
Where love persuades and sterner duty calls ; 
But worse it were than death or sorrow’s smart 
To live without a friend within these walls.” 


He soon, however, went down to the lakes, and there he 
with a single exception lived and died. This exception 
was a residence at Leeds, during which he brought out, 
besides a volume containing his best poems, the book which 
stands at the head of our article—the Lives of Distinguished 
Northern Men. We selected the book, we confess, with the 
view mainly of bringing a remarkable character before the 
notice of our readers—but in itself the work is an excellent 
work, and of a rare kind. 

Books are for various purposes—tracts to teach, alma- 
nacs to tell, poetry to make poetry, but this is the rarest 
sort of book, a book to read. As Dr. Johnson said, “ Sir, a 
good book is one you can hold in your hand, and take to 
the fire.” ‘Now there are extremely few books which can, 
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with any propriety, be so treated. When a great author, 
as Grote or Gibbon, has devoted a whole life of horrid 
industry to the composition of a large history, one feels 
one ought not to touch it with a mere hand—it is not 
respectful. Besides, by the fire, one can’t bear the notion 
of such labour. The “ Decline and Fall” may be as 
clever as Uncle Tom’s Cabin; but then there is the idea of 
slavery. Fancy a stiffly-dressed gentleman in a stiff chair, 
slowly writing that stiff compilation in a stiff hand; it is 
enough to stiffen you for life ; and with one pen, too; there 
is a conception of monotony. Do you think a live coal 
could stand the proximity? Try, and you ’ll be mistaken. 
Besides, it may be doubted whether any good poetry is 
really readable. It 1s rememberable : when you have it in 
the mind it clings ; if by heart, it haunts. Imagery comes 
from it, that our faney delights in; songs that lull the ear ; 
heroines that waste the time; but who sincerely reads it? 
It is look-at-able, certainly, on a sofa: and catchwords are 
sometimes caught, but it is no more legible than this our 
writing. But this Biographia is actually read ; a man is 
glad to take it up, and slow to lay it down; it is a book 
which is truly valuable, for it is truly pleasing ; and which 
a man who has once had it in his library, would miss from 
his shelves, not only in the common way, by a pliysical 
vacuum, but by a mental deprivation. This strange 
quality it owes to a peculiarity of style. Many people 
give many theories of literary composition, and Dr. Blair, 
whom we have never read, is sometimes said to have 
exhausted the subject, but, unless he has proved the con- 
trary, we believe that the knack in style is to write like a 
human being. Some think they must be wise, some 
elaborate, some concise ; Tacitus wrote like a pair of stays ; 
some would startle, as Thomas Carlyle, or a comet, in- 
scribing with his tail, But legibility is given to those who 
neglect these notions, and are willing to be themselves, to 
write their own thoughts in their own words, in the 
simplest words, in the words wherein they were thought ; 
and such, and so great, was in this book the magnanimity 
of Hartley. 

As has been said, from his youth onwards, Hartley’s 
outward life was a simple blank. Much writing, and 
much musing, some intercourse with Wordsworth, some 
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talking to undergraduate readers or lake ladies, great 
loneliness, and much intercourse wiih the farmers of Cum- 
berland—these pleasures, simple enough, most of them, 
were his life. ‘The extreme pleasure of the peasantry in 
his conversation is particularly remarked. ‘“ Aye, but 
Mr. Coleridge talks fine,” observed one. “I would go 
through fire and water for Mr. C.,” interjected another. 
His father, with real wisdom, had provided (in part, at 
least) for his necessary wants in the following manner :— 


“This is a codicil to my last will and testament. 

“$. T. CoLERIDGE. 

‘* Most desirous to secure, as far as in me lies, for my dear son 
Hartley, the tranquillity essential to any continued and successful 
exertion of his literary talents, and which, from the like characters 
of our minds in this respect, | know to be especially requisite for his 
happiness, and persuaded that he will recognise in this provision 
that anxious affection by which it is dictated, I affix this codicil to 
my last will and testament... . And I hereby request them 
(the said trustees) to hold the sum accruing to Hi artley Coleridge 
from the equal division of my total bequest between him, his brother 
Derwent, and his sister Sara, after his mother’s decease, to dispose 
of the interest or proceeds of the same portion to or for the use of 
my dear son Hartley Coleridge, at such time or times, in such 
manner, or under such conditions, as they, the trustees above named, 
know to be my wish, and shall deem conducive to the attainment of 
my object in adding the codicil, namely, the auxious wish to ensure 
for my son the continued means of a home, in which I comprise 
board, lodging and raiment. Providing that nothing in this codicil 
shall be so interpreted as to interfere with my son H. C.’s freedom 
of choice respecting his place of residence, or with his power of dis- 
posing of his portion by will after his » dece ase according as his own 
judgments and affections ms iy decide.’ 


An excellent provision, which would not, however, by the 
English law, have disabled the “ said Hartley” to deprive 
himself of “the continued means of a home” by alienating 
the principal of the bequest; since the jurisprudence of 
this country, differing in that respect from the civil law, has 
no legal definition of « ‘ prodigality,” and does not consider 
any person incompetent to manage his pecuniary affairs 
unless he be quite and certainly insane. Yet there un- 
doubtedly are persons, and poor Hartley was one of them, 
who, though in general perfectly sane, and even with 
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superior powers of thought or fancy, are as completely 
unable as the most helpless lunatic to manage any pecu- 
niary transactions, and to whom it would be a great gain 
to have perpetual guardians and compulsory trustees. But 
we suppose such people are few, and few principles are so 
English as the maxim de minimis non curat lex, 

He liv ed in this way for thirty years or nearlyso, but there 
is nothing to tell of ‘all that time. He died on the 6th of 
January, "1849, and was buried in Grasmere churchyard 
—the quietest place i in England,“ by the yews,” as Arnold 
says, “ that Wordsworth planted, the Rotha with its big 
silent pools passing by.” It was a shining January day 
when Hartley was borne to the grave. “ Keep the ground 
for us,” said Mr. Wordsworth to the sexton, “ we are old, 
and it cannot be long.” 

We have described Hartley’s life at length for a peculiar 
reason. It is necessary to ang gm his character, to 
appreciate his works; and there is no way of delineating 
character but by a selection of characteristic sayings and 
actions. All poets, as is commonly observed, are delineated 
in their poems, but in very different modes. Every, the most 
minute event in the melancholy life of Shelley is frequently 
alluded to in his writings. The tender and reverential 
character of Virgil is everywhere conspicuous in his pages. 
It is clear that Chaucer was shrewd. We seem to have 
talked with Shakspeare, though we have forgotten the facts 
of his life; but it is not by minute allusion, or a tacit in- 
fluence, or a genial or delightful sympathy, that a writer 
like Hartley Coleridge leaves the impress of himself, but 
in a more direct manner, which it will take a few words to 
describe. 

Poetry begins in Impersonality. Homer is a voice— 
fine voice, a fine eye, and a brain that drew with light ; and 
this is all we know. The natural subjects of the first art 
are the scenes and events in which the first men naturally 
take an interest. They don’t care—who does ?—for a kind 
old man; but they want to hear of the exploits of their 
ancestors—of the heroes of their childhood—of them that 
their fathers saw—of the founders of their own land--of 
wars, and erpOnTS of wars—of great victories boldly won 
—of heavy defeats firmly borne—of desperate disasters 
unsparingly retrieved. So in all countries—Siegfried, or 
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Charlemagne, or Arthur,—they are but attempts at an 
Achilles—the subject is the same—the xAca avépwv and 
the death that comes to all. But then the mist of battles 
passes away, and the sound of the daily conflict no longer 
hurtles in the air, and a generation arises skilled with the 
skill of peace, and refined with the refinement of civilisa- 
tion, yet still remembering the old world, still appre- 
ciating the old life, still wondering at the old men, and 
ready to receive, at the hand of the poet, a new telling 
of the old tale—a new idealisation of the legendary 
tradition. This is the age of dramatic art, when men 
wonder at the big characters of old as schoolboys at 
the words of Aischylus, and try to find in their own 
life and their own breasts the roots of those monstrous 
and exaggerated, but artistically developed, impersona- 
tions. And with civilisation comes another change: men 
wish not only to tell what they ’ve seen, but also to express 
what they are conscious of. Barbarians feel only hunger, 
and that is not lyrical, but as time runs on, arise gentler 
emotions and finer moods and more delicate desires which 
need expression, and require from the artist’s fancy the 
lightest touches and the most soothing and insinuating 
words. Lyrical poetry, too, is of course of various kinds. 
Some, as the war song, approach to the epic, depict events 
and stimulate to triumph ; others are love songs to discuss 
wisdom, others sober to describe champagne; some passive 
and still, and expressive of the hgher melancholy, as Gray’s 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard. But with whatever differ- 
ences of species and class, the essence of lyrical poetry 
remains in all identical; it is designed to express, and when 
successful does express, some one mood, some single senti- 
ment, some isolated longing in human nature. It deals not 
with man as a whole, but with man piecemeal, with man in 
a scenic aspect, with man ina peculiar light. Hence, lyrical 
poets must not be judged literally from their lyrics; they are 
discourses ; they require to be reduced imto the scale of 
ordinary life, to be stripped of the enraptured element, to 
be clogged with gravitating prose. Again, moreover, and 
in course of time, the advance of ages and the progress of 
civilisation appear to produce a new species of poetry which 
is distinct from the lyrical, though it grows out of it; and 
contrasted with the epic, though in a single respect it 
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exactly resembles it. This kind may be called the sed/- 
delineation, for in it the poet deals not with a particular 
desire, sentiment, or inclination in his own mind, not with 
a special phase of his own character, not with his love of 
wine, his love of ladies, his religion, but with his mind 
viewed as a whole, with the entire essence of his own cha- 
‘acter. The first requisite of this poetry is truth. It is 
in Plato’s phrase the soul “ itself by itself” aspiring to view 
and take account of the particular notes and marks that 
distinguish it from all other souls. The sense of reality is 
necessary to excellence; the poet being himself, speaks 
like one who has authority; he knows and must not 
deceive. This species of poetry, of course, adjoins on the 
lyrical, out of which it historically arises ; such a poem as 
the “ Elegy” is, as it were, on the borders of the two, for 
while it expresses but a single emotion, meditation, melan- 
choly, you seem to feel that this sentiment is not only then 
and fora moment the uppermost, but (as in Gray’s case was 
true) the habitual mood, the pervading emotion of his 
whole life. Moreover, in a particular peculiarity, this sort 
of poetry is analogous to the narrative or epic. Nothing 
certainly can, in a general aspect, be more distantly re- 
moved one from another, the one dealing in external 
objects and stirring events, the other with the stillness and 
repose of the poet’s mind, but still in a single characteristic 
the two coincide. They describe character as the painters 
say in mass. The defect of the drama is, that it can 
delineate only motion. If a thoughtful person will com- 
pare the character of Achiiles, as we find it in Homer, 

with the more surpassing creations of dramatic inve ntion, 
say with Lear or Othello, he will perhaps feel that character 
in repose, character on the lonely beach, character in mar- 
ble, character in itself, is more clearly ‘and perfectly seen 
in the epic narrative, than in the cony ersational drama. It 
of course requires immense skill to make mere talk exhibit 
a man as he is érdowyv apap. Now this qualiiy of epic 
poetry the self delimeative precisely shares with it. It 
deseribes a character—the poct’s—alone by itself. And 
therefore when the great master in both kinds did not 
hesitate to turn aside from his ‘‘ high argument” to say,— 
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“ More safe I sing with mortal voice unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues; 
In darkuess and with danger compassed round, 
And solitude. 

Yet not the more 

Cease I to wander where the muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallowed feet and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit : nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equalled with me in fate, 
So were I equalled with them in renown, 
Blind Thamyris and blind Meonides, 
And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old : 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Tarmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day or the sweet approach of e’en or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead and everduring dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s Works, to me expunged and rased ;”’ 


pedants may prose as they please about the “ impropriety” 
of “interspersing” species of composition which are by 
nature remote; but Milton felt more profoundly that in 
its treatment of character the egotistical poetry is allied to 
the epic; that he was putting together elements which 
would harmoniously combine; that he was but exerting 
the same faculties in either case—being guided thereto by 
a sure instinct, the desire of genius to work in, handle 
and combine every one of the subjects in and on which it 
is genius. 

Now it is in this self-delineative species of poetry that, 
in our judgment, Hartley Coleridge has attamed to quite 
or nearly the highest excellence; it pervades his writings 
everywhere. But a few sonnets may be quoted to exem- 
plify it :— 
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** We parted on the mountains, as two streams 
From one clear spring pursue their several ways ; 


And thy fleet course hath been through many a maze 


In foreign lands, where silvery Padus gleams 
To that delicious sky, whose glowing beams 
Brightened the tresses that old poets praise, 
Where Petrarch’s patient love and artful lays, 
And Ariosto’s song of many themes, 

Moved the soft air.— But I, a lazy brook, 

As close pent up within my native dell, 
Have crept along from nook to shady nook, 
Where flow’rets blow and whispering Naiads dwell. 
Yet now we meet that parted were so wide, 
For rough and smooth to travel side by side. 


“ 
- 


Once I was young, and fancy was my all, 
My love, my joy, my grief, my hope, my fear, 
And ever ready as an infant’s leer, 

Whate’er in Fancy’s kingdom might befall, 
Some quaint device had Fancy still at call, 
With seemly verse to greet the coming cheer. 
Such grief to soothe, such airy hope to rear, 
To sing the birth-song or the funeral 

Of such light love, it was a pleasant task, 
But ill accord the quirks of wayward glee 
That wears affliction for a wanton mask, 
With woes that bear not Fancy’s livery, 
With Hope that scorns of Fate its fate to ask, 
But is itself its own sure destiny. 


« 


Too true it is my time of power was spent 
In idly watering weeds of casual growth 
That wasted energy to desperate sloth, 
Declined and fond self-seeking discontent ; 
That the huge debt by nature lent 

I sought to cancel,—and was nothing loth, 
To deem myself an outlaw, severed both 
From duty and from hope,—yea, blindly sent 
Without an errand where I would to stray. 
Too true it is, that knowing now my state, 
I weakly mourn the sin I ought to hate, 
Nor love the law I yet would fain obey. 
But true it is, above all law and fate 

Is Faith, abiding the appointed day. 
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‘ Long time a child, and still a child when year 
Had painted manhood on my check, was J ; 
For yet [lived like one not born to die, 

A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears ; 
No hope I needed, and I knew no fears— 
But sleep, though sweet, is only sleep and waking 
[ waked to sleep no more, at once o’ertaking 
The vanguard of my age, with all arrears 
Of duty on my back. Nor child, nor man, 
Nor youth, nor sage, I find my head is grey, 
For | have lost the race I never ran ; 

\ rathe December blights my lagging May 
And still I am a ehild, tho’ L be old, 

Time is my debtor for my years untold,” 


Indeed, the whole series of sonnets with which com 
menced the earliest and best work of Hartley, is really a 
series (with a casual episode on others, it is true), but 
mainly and essentially a series on himself. Perhaps there 
is something in the structure of the sonnet rather adapted 
to this species of composition. It is too short for narra- 
tive, too artificial for the intense passions, too complex for 
the simple, too elaborate for the domestic ; but in an im- 
patient world where there is not a premium on_ self- 
describing, whoso would speak of himself must be wise 
and brief, and artful and composed—and in these respects 
he will be aided by the-sustained dignity of the tranquil 
sonnet. 

It is remarkable that in this, too, Hartley Coleridge 
resembled his father. Turn over the carly poems of 
S. T. Coleridge, the minor poems, (we exclude the 
‘Mariner’ and ‘Christabel,’ which ave his epics,) but the 
small shreds which Bristol worshipped and Cottle paid for, 
you will be disheartened by utter dullness. Taken on a 
decent average, and perhaps excluding a verse here and 
there, it really seems to us that they are inferior to the 
daily works of the undeserving and multiplied poets. If 
any reader will order and peruse, say one of any six of the 
several works iutituled ‘Poems by a Young Gentleman,’ 
we believe he will find the refined anonymity less insipid 
than the small exudings of Samuel Taylor. There will be 
less stout and less ostentation, Fifty years ago, people 
believed in metre, and it is plain that Coleridge (Southey 
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may be reckoned, too, for that matter) believed in it, too ; 
the people in Bristol said that these two were wonderful 
men, because they had written wonderfully small verses— 
and such is human vanity, that both for atime accepted 
the creed. In Coleridge, who had large speculative sense, 
the hallucination was not permanent; there are many 
traces that he rated his Juvenilia at their value; but poor 
Southey, who lived with domestic women, actually died in 
the delusion that his early works were perfect, except that 
he tried to ‘ amend’ the energy out of Joan of Arc, which 
was the only good thing in it. His wife did not doubt 
that he had produced stupendous works. Why, then, 
should he? But experience has now shown that a certain 
metrical facility, and a certain pleasure in the metrical ex- 
pression of certain sentiments, are in youth extremely 
common. Even twenty years ago, Mr. Moore is reported 
to have remarked to Sir Walter Scott, that hardly a 
magazine was then published, which did not contain verses 
that would have made a sensation when thev were young 
men. ‘“ Confound it, Tom,” was the reply, “ what luck it 
was we were born before all these fellows.’ And though 
neither Moore not Scott are to be confounded with the 
nameless and industrious versifiers of the present day, yet 
it must be allowed that they owed to their time and their 
position—to the small quantity of rhyme in the market of 
the moment, the extravagant appreciation of their early 
and immature productions—a portion at least of that 
popular encouragement which induced them to labour upon 
more excellent compositions and to train themselves to 
write what they will be remembered by. But letting all 
this alone, and returning to the minor poems of 8. T. 
Coleridge, although we fearlessly assert that it is impos- 
sible for any sane or capable man to set any value on—say 
the Religious Musings—an absurd attempt to versify the 
most abstract theory of Pantheism, or the essay on the 
Pixies, who had more fun in them than the reader of it 
could suspect—it still is indisputable that scattered here and 
there through these poems, there are lines about himself 
(lines, as he said in later life, “in which the subjective 
object views itself subjective-objectively,”) which rank high 
in that form of style. he Tombless Epitaph, for example, 
or the lines,— 
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* To me hath Heaven with bounteous hand assigned 
Energie Reason and a shaping mind, 
The daring ken of truth ; the Patriot’s part, 
And Pity’s sigh, that breathes the gentle heart ; 
Sloth-jaundiced all! and from my graspless hand 
Drop friendship’s priceless pearls, like hour-glass sand. 
| weep, yet stoop not! the faint anguish flows, 
A dreamy pang in morning’s fev’rish doze ;” 


and so on. In fact, it would appear that the tendency to, 
and the faculty for, self-delineation, are very closely con- 
nected with the dreaminess of disposition and impotence 
of character which we spoke of just now. The possessors 
of these can grasp no external object, comprehend no ex- 
ternal being; they can do no external thing, and therefore 
they are Icft to themselves. Their own character is the 
only one which they can view as a whole, or depict asa 
reality ; of every other they may have glimpses, and acute 
elimpses, like the vivid truthfulness of particular dreams ; 
but no settled appreciation, no connected development, no 
regular sequence whereby they may be exhibited on paper 
or conceived in the imagination. If other qualities are 
supposed to be identical, those will be most egotistical who 
only know themselves; the people who talk most of them- 
selves will be those who talk best. 

In the execution of minor verses, we think we could 
show that Hartley should have the praise of surpassing his 
father; but, nevertheless, it would be absurd, on a general 
view, to compare the two men. Samuel Taylor was so 
much bigger; what there was in his son was equally good, 
perhaps, but then there was not much of it; outwardly 
and inwardly he was essentially little. In poctry, for ex- 
ample, the father has produced two longish poems, which 
have worked themselves right down to the extreme depths 
of the popular memory, and stay there very firmly, in part 
from their strangeness, but in part from their power. Of 
Hartley, nothing of this kind is to be found, he could not 
write connectedly ; he wanted steadiness of purpose, or 
efficiency of will, to write so voluntarily ; and his mind did 
not, like his father, involuntarily, and out of its unseen 
workings, present him with continuous creations; on the 
contrary, his mind teemed with little fancies, and a new 
one came before the first had attained any enormous mag- 
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nitude. As his brother observed, he wanted “ back 
thought.” On what plan,’ Mr. Coleridge, “ are you 
arranging your books ?” inquired a lady. “ Plan, madam, 
{ have no plan; at first I had a principle; but then I had 
another, and now I do not know.” ‘The same contrast 
between the “ shaping mind ” of the father, and the gentle 
and minute genius of the son, is said to have been very 
plain in their conversation. That of Samuel was coun- 
tinuous, diffused, comprehensive, 


* Strongly it bears us along in swelling and limitless motion, 
Nothing before and nothing behind, but the sky and the ocean.” 


“* Great talker, certainly,” said Hazlitt, “ ¢f you will let 
him start from no data, and come to no conclusion.” The 
talk of Hartley, on the contrary, though continuous in 
time, was detached in meaning ; stating hints and obser- 
vations on particular subjects ; glancing lightly from side 
to side, but throwing no intense light on any, and exhaust- 
ing none. It flowed geutly over small, double, and plea- 
sant difficulties, rippling for a minute sometimes into bom- 
bast, but lightly recovering and falling quietly in ‘ melody 
back.’ 

By way, it is likely, of compensation to Hartley for 
this great deficiency in what his father imagined to be his 
own forte,—the power of conceiving a whole,— Hartley pos- 
sessed, in a considerable degree, a species of sensibility to 
which the former was nearly a stranger. “ The mind of 
Coleridge,” says one who had every means of knowing 
and observing, “ was not in the least under the influence 
of external objects.” Except in the writings written during 
daily and confidential intimacy with Wordsworth (an 
exception that may be obviously accounted for), no trace 
can perhaps be found of any new image or metaphor 
from natural scenery. There is some story too of his 
going for the first time to York, aud by the Minster, and 
never looking up at it. But in Hartley’s case there is fre- 
queutly shown a great sensibility to a certain aspect of 
exterior nature, and great fanciful power in_ presenting 
that aspect in the most charming and attractive forms. It 
is likely that the Londou boyhood of the elder Coleridge 
was,—added to a strong abstractedness which was born with 
him—a powerful cause in bringing about the curious men- 
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tal fact, that a great poet, so susceptible to every other 
species of refining and delightful feeling, should have been 
utterly destitute of any perception of beauty in landscape 
or nature. We must not forget that S. T. C. was a blue- 
coat boy,—what do any of them know about fields? and 
similarly we require in Hartley’s case, before we can really 
comprehend his exact appreciation of nature, to consider 
his position, his circumstances, and especially his time. 

Now it was in those days that William Wordsworth 
went up into the hills. It has been attempted in recent 
years to establish that the object of his life was to teach 
Anglicanism. A whole life of him has been written by an 
officially orthodox gentleman, with, as it should seem, the 
sole view of establishing that the great poet was a believer 
in roodlofts, an idolator of piscine. But this is not capa- 
ble of rational demonstration. Wordsworth, like Coleridge, 
began life as a heretic, and as the shrewd Pope unfalla- 
ciously said, “once a heretic, always a heretic.” Sound 
men are sound from the first ; safe men are safe from the 
beginning, and Wordsworth began wrong. His real rea- 
son for going to live in the mountains was certainly in 
part sacred, but it was not in the least Tractarian ;— 


* For he with many feelings, many thoughts, 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 
Religious meanings in the forms of nature.” 


His whole soul was absorbed in the one idea, the one 
feeling, the one thought, of the sacredness of hills. 


** Karly had he learned 
To reverence the volume that displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot die ; 
But in the mountains did he feel his faith, 
All things responsive to the writing, there 
Breathed immortality, revolving life 
And greatness still revolving ; infinite ; 
There littleness was not : 
Ife sate, and e’en in their fixed lineaments 
Or from the power of a peculiar eye, 
Or by creative feeling overborne, 
Or by predominance of thought oppressed 
Ken in their fixed lineaments 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind 
Kxpression ever varying, 
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A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dweiling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


The defect of this religion is, that it is too abstract for 
the practical, and too bare for the musing. What active 
men want is personality; the meditative, exact beauty. 
Now Wordsworth finds men neither. The worship of sen- 
suous beauty—the southern religion—is of all sentiments 
the one most deficient in his writings. His poetry, to us 
at least, hardly gives the charm, the entire charm, of the 
scenery for which he lived,—the bare waste, the folding 
hill, the rough jake. Helvellyn with a brooding mist, 
Ulswater im a grey day, these are his subjects. He took a 
personal interest in the corners of the universe. There is 
a print of Rembrandt said to represent a piece of the 
Campagna, a mere waste, with a stump and a man, and 
under is written “Tacet et loquitur,” and thousands will 
pass the old print-shop where it hangs, and yet have a 
taste for paintings, and colours, and oils: but some fanci- 
ful student, some lonely straggler, some long-haired en- 
thusiast, will come, one by one, and look, and look, and be 
hardly able to take their eyes from the fascination, so 
massive is the shade, so still the conception, so firm the 
execution. Thus is it with Wordsworth and his poctry. 
Tacet loquiturque. Fashion apart, the million won’t read 
it. Why should they ?—they could not understand it,— 
don’t put them out,—let them buy, and sell, and die,—-but 
idle students, and enthusiastic wanderers, and _ solitary 
thinkers, will read, and read, and read, while their lives 
aud their occupations hold. In truth, his works are the 
Scriptures of the intellectual life ; for that same searching, 
and finding, and penetrating power which the real Scrip- 
ture exercises on those engaged, like the mass of men in 
practical occupations and domestic ties, do the works of 
this poet exercise on the meditative, and the solitary, and 
the young. 
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“ His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


And he had more than others, 


“ That blessed mood, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of ali this unintelligible world 
Is lightened : that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 
While with an eye, made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 


And therefore he has had a whole host of sacred imita- 
tors. Mr. Keble, for example, has translated him for 
women. He has himself told us that he owed to Words- 
worth the tendency, ad sanctiora, which is the mark of his 
own writings ; and in fact he has but adapted the tone and 
habit of reverence, which his master applied to common 
objects and the course of the seasons, to sacred objects 
and the course of the ecclesiastical year, diffusing at the 
same time a mist of sentiment and devotion over the 
whole, altogether delicious to a gentle and timid devotee. 
Hartley Coleridge is another translator. He has applied 
to the sensuous beauties and seductive parts of external 
nature the same cu/tus which Wordsworth applied to the 
bare and the abstract. It is— 


** That fair beauty which no eye can see, 
Of that sweet music which no ear can measure.” 


It is, as it were, female beauty in wood and water ; it is 
Rydal water on a shining day ; it is the gloss of the world 
with the sense that it is gloss, The sense of beauty, as in 
some women, with the feeling that is hardly theirs :— 


*« The vale of Tempe had in vain been fair, 
Green Ida never deemed the nurse of Jove, 
Each fabled stream, beneath its covert grove, 
Tfad idly murmured to the idle air ; 
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The shaggy wolf had kept his horrid lair 

In Delphi’s cell and old Trophonius’ cave, 

And the wild wailing of the Tonian wave 

Had never blended with the sweet despair 

Of Sappho’s death-song,—if the sight inspired 

Saw only what the visual organs show ; 

If heaven-born phantasy no more required 

Than what within the sphere of sense may grow. 

‘The beauty to perceive of earthly things, 

The mounting soul must heavenward prune her wings.” 
And he knew it himself; he has sketched the essence of 
his works :— 

** Whither is gone the wisdom and the power, 

That ancient sages scattered with the notes 

Of thought-suggesting lyres? The music floats 

In the void air; e’en at this breathing hour, 

In every cell and every blooming bower, 

The sweetness of old lays is lingering still ; 

But the strong soul, the self-constraining will, 

The rugged root that bare the winsome flower, 

Is weak and withered. Were we like the Fays 

That sweetly nestle in the fox-glove bells, 

Or lurk and murmur in the rose-lipped shells, 

Which Neptune to the earth for quit-rent pays ; 

Then might our pretty modern Philomels 

Sustain our spirits with their roundelays.” 

We had more to say of Hartley: we were to show 
that his Prometheus was defective; that its style had 
no Greek severity, no defined outline; that he was a 
critic as well as a poet, though in a_ small detached 
way, and, what is odd enough, that he could criticise in 
rhyme: we were to make plain how his heart was in the 
right place, how his love affairs were hopeless, how he was 
misled by his friends ; but our time is done and our space 
is full, and these topics must ‘‘ go without day ” of return- 
ing. But we may endas we began. There are some that 
are bold and strong and incessant and energetic and hard, 
and to these is this world’s glory; and some are timid 
and meek and impotent and cowardly and rejected and 
obscure. “One man esteemeth one day above another, 
another esteemeth every day alike.” And so of Hartley, 
whom few regarded ; he had a resource, the stillness of 
thought, the geutleuess of musing, the peace of nature. 
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* To his side the fallow deer 


Came and rested without fear, 

The eagle lord of land and sea, 
Stooped down to pay him fealty. 

And both the undying fish that swim, 
In Bowseale-tarn did wait on him. 
The pair were servants of his eye, 

In their immortality. 

Aud glancing, gleaming, dark or bright, 
Moved to and fro for his delight. 

He knew the rocks which Angels haunt 
Upon the mountains visitant. 

Ile hath kenned them taking wing, 
And into caves where Fairies sing 

He hath entered ; and been told 

By voices how men lived of old. 
Among the heaven his eye can sce 

The face of thing that is to be, 

And if that men report him right 

His tongue could whisper words of might. 
Now another day is come, 

Fitter hope and nobler doom, 

He hath thrown aside his crook, 

And hath buried deep his book.” 


** And now the streams may sing for others’ pleasure, 


The hills sleep on in their eternity.” 


He is gone from among them. 
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Art. V.—LECTURES ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. 
By William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity Col- 
lege: and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. London, 1852, 


Ir there be any department of human thought im which 
the genius of the English people is peculiarly fitted to 
excel, it assuredly is Moral Philosophy. Nor does the fact 
disappoint any fair anticipation founded on this estimate. 
There is not a richer Ethical literature than our own. 
Germany is usually slow to allow that we have cither 
scholars or philosophers, and even speculates, with @ priori 
serenity, on the profound question “ Warum kein Philoso- 
phisches Denken in England méglich sey.” But one at 
least of her most renowned Professors, the Editor of the 
Aristotelian Scholia, habitually poimts out to his class the 
curious fact, that in tracing the development of moral doc- 
trine since the revival of letters, the great names by which 
schools and eras are marked out, are principally English. 
Ilence, in assigning geographical limits to his survey, 
Dr. Whewell does less violence to his subject than might 
be expected from so mechanical a conception of intellectual 
history. There is a certain continuity to be found in the 
series of English moral writers, and a certain completeness 
in the circle of English moral theories, which render it 
possible to treat them by themselves. The arrangement 
however is unnatural and inconvenient. Science, even 
where most nearly touching the social and political life of 
a nation, cannot become insular. It follows laws of wider 
range than the dominions of a crown, or the limits of a 
language: it feels and often magnifies the pulses of foreign 
thought: and a turn in the current of speculation at home 
may be but the influx, up our native creeks, of a tide that 
is sweeping other shores. The absurdity would be felt at 
once, and by no one more readily than by the historian of 
the Inductive Sciences,—of attempting to write a History 
of Optics or Astronomy in England, with Fresnel men- 
tioned only in digression, and Kepler omitted as an irrele- 
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vance. The case differs only in degree, when, on a mere 
geographical plea, a History of Ethics is written without 
computing the place of Spinoza, of Grotius, of Rousseau. 
The letters of Descartes, and the correspondence of Clarke 
and Leibnitz, attest the intimate connexion, during the 
earlier portion of the period embraced by Dr. Whewell, of 
our own philosophical progress with that of the continent : 
and during the latter, the influence of French ideas on 
English speculation is so marked, that without regard to 
it the phenomena of opinion which chiefly engage our 
author’s criticism can be only imperfectly understood. 
The same Leviathan philosophy which, after the Restora- 
tion, wielded the crozier and the sword of despotism, was 
persuaded by the first French revolution to break them in 
exchange for the badges of radicalism, and under the third 
is becoming the prophet of socialism. To be the historian 
of Ideas, a writer must disengage himself from political 
limitation, and be free to trace their affinities and interac. 
tion across the lines of various nationalities and literatures. 
By restricting himself to England, Dr. Whewell has pro- 
duced a work rather bibliographical than philosophical ; 
and has given us, not so much a picture of the living 
growth of thought, as a fragmentary record of authors and 
commentary on books. Indeed, his volume has even a 
more local character than its title would lead us to sup- 
pose: and betrays a constant tendency to contract itself 
into a critical catalogue of the author’s predecessors in the 
University of Cambridge. His own natural interest in the 
traditions of the place may be an adequate plea for re- 
viving them in Lectures delivered on the spot: but affords 
no reason, in dealing with the general History of Kthics 
in England, for assigning to Balguy, Jackson and Ruther- 
forth, a place and notice denied to Hooker, Ferguson, 
Hume, and Godwin. The reader who may consult these 
lectures as a set of scattered notices of certam English 
writers on Morals will find some interesting sketches of 
men and books. But if he looks in them for a history of 
Moral Science, he will be disappointed: the conception of 
the work constituting in itself no historical whole: and the 
execution not comprising the whole of the conception. 
Before centering on his detailed criticism of particular 
writers, our author lays down his fundamental principle of 
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classification and canon of judgment. For this purpose lhe 
re-states in the first Lecture his own Moral doctrine, more 
fully expounded in his larger work on the Elements of 
Morality. In reviewing that work on its first appearance, 
we explained why we could not approve of its method, or 
expect any light from processes which appeared to us at 
once arbitrary and confused ; and which, the more they 
assumed the form of demonstration, seemed the less fur- 
nished with the matter of thought. After reading the con- 
densed exposition with which the present volume opens, we 
relinquish in despair the attempt,—most sincerely made,— 
to discover some better basis and more logical coherence 
in our author’s scheme. We lament this the more, be- 
cause we concur in the greater part of his tastes and pre- 
ferences, and from sympathy with the general tendency of 
his doctrine would fain see it occupy a less assailable posi- 
tion. Ever since Dr. Whewell quitted the accustomed 
intellectual track of his University, and left the science 
which he adorned for the philosophy which he admires, 
many of his readers have been impressed with a painful 
contrariety between his aspirations and his achievements. 
With every disposition to be a Platonist in metaphysics, a 
Kantian in logic, and the ally of More and Cudworth in 
Morals, he appears to be endowed,—and richly endowed, 
—-by nature for far other work; to be imtended for the 
school of Bacon ; and to remain so completely outside the 
fine Greek ideality, the German subtlety and precision, 
the meditative depth of the English mystics, that could the 
leaders turn round and look the follower in the face, they 
would marvel, we fancy, what brought the stranger there. 
If the Cambridge chair of Moral Philosophy has withdrawn 
Dr. Whewell from physical studies, and transferred his 
zeal to the Sciences of reflection, the office, in proportion 
as it is sedulously discharged, will entail, we fear, a more 
unfortunate exchange on the literature of our country, and 
a more confirmed injury to his own well-earned reputa- 
tion. 

The object of every Moral System is to draw up a set 
of Rules for the right action of the human will; and to 
ground them well on the natural facts and laws which are 
their proper supports. What those natural facts and laws 
may be; where they are to be sought,—in the mind of the 
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moral agent or in the outward effects of his act ;—how 
they are to be discovered,—whether by intuitive apprehen- 
sion, by induction, or by documentary revelation; are 
questions which it is the business of ethical theory to 
resolve, and without the prior settlement of which no code 
of duty can be more than an arbitrary mass of empirical 
legislation. A moralist who carries back his precepts to be 
tried by the touchstone of any reality does an intelligible 
thing, and contributes something,—be it error or truth,— 
to final determination of human duties. He may lay hold 
of the wrong reality for the purpose ; let it only de one, 
and its steady use will the sooner expose the mistaken 
choice. In forbidding me to tell lies, whether he ground 
his prohibition on the mischiefs of falsehood, or on the 
inner abhorrence of conscience for it, he in either case 
appeals to a natural fact of some sort: the fitness of which, 
in point of comprehensiveness and precision, to serve as a 
guide in moral legislation, may be fairly open to discus- 
sion ; but the recognised existence of which, as a possible 
source of ethical rules, cannot be denied. The fatal ob- 
jection to Dr. Whewell’s moral system is, that it is carried 
back to no fundamental reality at all; invites the contact 
of no determining fact or law; has no roots in ‘nature, 
material or spiritual, but is generated in the barren spaces 
of self-willed dogma. However often it may be aAnGijc 
od&a, it is but dda still, with no Adyoe to give it the 
genuine character of tmorijun. The steps of his method 
are the following. 

First, he exhibits to us, as the fountain-head of all 
morality, the axiom that “ We must do what is right.” 
This is “ the supreme rule.” 

Next, to bring this supreme rule into contact with the 
nature throughout which it is to have sway, he classifies 
the “Springs of human action.” They are five; the de- 
sire of Personal Safety, the desire of Having, the desire of 
Family Society, the desire of Civil Society, and the desire 
of Mutual Understanding through Language. These are 
the destined subjects of the supreme rule, whose business 
it is to keep them all night. But how is it to manage this? 
how know when they are doing right ; when, wroug? By 
considering 

Thirdly, that the Agent who is waiting for guidance is 
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not alone in the world; that other people are around kim ; 
and that these other people have just as many Righis, as 
he has Desires; viz. Rights of Person, of Property, of 
Family, of the State, of Contract. These Rights are not 
to be violated: and corresponding as they do, each to each, 
with the springs of action, they prescribe to these their 
several circles of legitimate operation and show them how 
to keep night. 

The whole burthen of assigning proper restraints to 
human Desires being thus thrown on the five sets of 
Rights, it becomes a momentous affair to find what they 
are; to seek them on their natural ground and define them 
accordingly. Our author however stops short of this ; 
and takes them ready made out of the Roman Law. And 
though he disclaims the intention of making Law the foun- 
dation of Morals, and admits that legal Rights may be 
actual Wrongs, he nowhere tells us how he finds this out, 
or furnishes any clue for discriminatiag the rights that are 
from the rights that ought to have been. So far from 
affording us any such help, he exhibits natural morality 
in such a relation to positive laws as to give it simply a 
more interior seat, and not at all an independent range. 
It is merely the adoption of the five sets of legal Rights 
into the Affections, so as not only to do, but also to de- 
sire, nothing at variance with them. “ And thus we rise 
from legal obligation to moral Duty ; from legality to Vir- 
tue; from blamelessness in the forum of man to innocence 
in the court of Conscience.”—P. 16. 

That we have here nothing but a baseless structure of 
dogma,—a mirage born in an atmosphere of disturbed 
intellectual refractions,—appears to us evident in many 
ways. 

In the first place, the “ Supreme Rule” is a mere iden- 
tical proposition. ‘ We ought to do what is right” means 
“ We ought to do what we ought to do,’—that'is, means 
nolhing. 

At the second step, this meaningless proposition is 
merely carried into detail, and brokeu up into five more 
propositions, which collectively are its complete equiva- 
lent. Its subject “ We” having been analysed into five 
component desires, what before was said of the whole, is 
now separately said of each part:—viz. The Desire of 
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Personal Safety onght to do right; the Desire of Having 
ought to do right; &c. We have still no clue to what is 
right ; but only a distribution of the Agency which re- 
quires its guidance and restraint. 

But perhaps the third step is one of real progress? 
What are these five Rights, standing in a row just oppo- 
site the five Desires? Why are they five? why so exactly 
face to face, one by one, with the Springs of action,—so 
many policemen watching so many thieves? This “sym- 
metrical” arrangement our author seems to regard as quite 
a Providential dispensation : he gazes at the “ correspond- 
ence” with complacent wonder, and makes it “ the start- 
ing-point of our system of Morality” (p. xv.). The mys- 
tery however vanishes, and with it all the logical and 
ethical feats it was to perform, as soon as we walk up to 
these regimented Rights and examine what they really are. 
They are not a new set of independent phenomena, having 
nothing to do with the five Desires: they are nothing but 
those very desires over again, only appearing in other 
people, instead of in ourselves. Each man’s “ Rights of 
the Person” are simply the legitimate part of his “ Desire 
of Personal Safety,’ or the cases of that desire which I 
ought to respect; and so on of all the rest. What is the 
use then of referring me to his rights as the true key to 
my duties, when his rights are nothing but my duties 
named from his end of the relation instead of from my 
own? I want to know, when my “ Desire of Having” is 
legitimate: you tell me, “when it respects his “ Right of 
Property ;”—which means, when it respects his legitimate 
“ Desire of Having.” I must therefore find out in what 
cases the Desire of Having is legitimate in him, before I 
can know when it is right in me: and the problem comes 
back upon me unsolved, with only an illusory transmi- 
gration into the person of another pronoun. How does it 
help my perplexity to pronounce, that my desires have 
their proper range, when they do not prevent his from 
having their proper range? This proper range remains 
an unknown quantity, whether it be 2 expressed in terms 
of y; or y, in terms of 2. 

So long as no internal law of rightful limit is found for 
the Springs of Action, the enquirer therefore makes no 
way by merely hopping about from mind to’ mind, and 
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peering at his problem through the eyes, now of the agent, 
now of the patient. The only real fact brought out by 
this change im the point of view, is this: that my desires 
are not alone in space, but exist in the presence of like 
desires in other persons: but in them it is no less obscure 
than in me how much in these desires is right, and how 
much is wrovg. If the bare fact of my finding myself not 
alone, but in the crowd, is to settle my limits for me; if 
my personal action is simply to allow for the pressure of 
foreign counter-action, then indeed I do obtain a rule and 
measure of self-restraint; but it is a rule of force and not 
of right ; a mere surrender of egoistical elbowi ing and jost- 
ling in favour of the joint re sultant movement or equili- 
brium of the multitude. This gives a real and intelligible 
meaning to Dr. Whewell’s attempt to regulate one man’s 
desires by the co-presence of his fellows; but that mean- 
ing is just the dectrine he most abhors. If this, which is 
Hobbism, be not the sense of his method, we fear it 
amounts to the following nonsense :—‘ What is due from 
me to others is determined by what others are entitled to 
claim from me.” In short, the springs of action, as a 
series and system, either have or have not, intrinsic limits 
of rightness. If they have, let those limits be stated with- 
out travelling away from the home point of view. If they 
have not, they are abandoned to external restraint, and 
every so-called ethical rule is but coercion at one remove. 
It is not however our intention to dwell longer on the 
systematic part of Dr. Whewell’s work. If any one can 
obtain from it light for puzzled reason or help for a limping 
conscience, we shall heartily rejoice. But to us, alas! it 
brings no such comfort. Its psychology seems unreal, its 
logic incoherent, its style of exposition loose and mexact. 
To get clear at the meaning by any keenness of attention 
is us little hopeful as to shoot home en arrow through a 
furze-bush. ‘The impression is nowhere left of adomimant 
intellect, working its own way through inner space and 
silence, and then commanding the services of language to 
shape what it has found ; but rather of a confusing and 
tyrannous ascendancy of verbal formulas and dogmatic ad- 
mirations, which, in making sure of their own assertion, 
leave the living thought to take its chance. We pass on 
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to the historical and critical Lectures, which constitute the 
chief portion and the highest merit of the book. 

In tne discharge of his Professorial duties at Cambridge 
our author evidently proposes to himself one great end, of 
which he never loses sight,—the removal of Paley and 
Utilitarianism from the seat of authority, and the restora- 
tion of the school of Butler and the Moral Faculty. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that this purpose should have be- 
come so predominant as never to be forgotten. It has a 
kind of omnipresence in Dr. Whewell’s progress through 
the literature of Ethics; dictates his classification of 
systems ; predetermines what he shall look for in every 
book he reads; and in his hands turns the whole history of 
philosophy into a kind of contested election, in which 
author after author is brought up to give his vote, and is 
dismissed, as it may be, amid triumphant waving of the 
Cambridge cap, or with the flout of a hostile banner in his 
face. A certain unity and animation may no doubt be 
given to an historical survey made thus from a single point 
of view. And it is not to be denied that the contrast of 
doctrine which engrosses our author’s attention is intrin- 
sically of great moment, and at least as old as the en- 
counter of Protagoras and Socrates. But it has not always 
determined the form of ethical theory: at times it has 
receded from direct view, and scarcely been consciously 
present to the mind of the speculative moralist at all: and 
to compel every period alike to give a categorical verdict 
upon it, is inevitably to lose the true historical feeling in 
the study of the past, and to substitute the interest of 
dogma for that of reality. A greater breadth of view, and 
amore genial feeling towards all the great masters of 
thought, would have rendered our author’s analyses and 
critiques more complete and trustworthy. The following 
is his account of the two grand heads to which he reduces 
all schemes of Morality :— 


“Schemes of Morality, that is, modes of deducing the Rules of 
Human Action, are of two kinds :—those which assert it to be the 
law of human action to aim at some external object, (external, that 
is, to the mind which aims,) as for example, those which im ancient 
or modern times have asserted Pleasure, or Utility, or the Greatest 
Happiness of the Greatest Number, to be the true end of human 
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action; and those which would regulate human action by an internal 
principle, or relation, as Conscience, or a Moral Faculty, or Duty, or 
Rectitude, or the Superiority of Reason to Desire. These two kinds 
of schemes may be described respectively as Dependent and Inde- 
pendent Morality. Now it is here held that Independent Morality 
is the true scheme. We maintain with Plato, that reason has a 
natural and rightful authority over Desire and Affection; with 
Butler, that there is a difference of kind in our principles of action ; 
with the general voice of mankind, that we must do what is right 
at whatever cost of pain and loss. We deny the doctrine of the an- 
cient Epicureans, that pleasure is the supreme good ; of Hobbes, 
that moral rules are only the work of men’s mutual fear; of 
Paley, that what is expedient is right, and that there is no difference 
among pleasures except their intensity and duration; and of 
Bentham, that the rules of human actions are to be obtained by 
casting up the pleasures which actions produce, But though we 
thus take our stand upon the ground of Independent Morality, as 
held by previous writers, we hope that we are (by their aid mainly) 
able to present it in a more systematic and connected form than has 
yet been done.”—P. ix. 


Whoever attempts to carry the definitions of this pas- 
sage into the several systems to which it alludes, will im- 
mediately feel the want of precision in its phraseology. 
What is it that makes a scheme of Morality “ Dependent ?” 
Apparently, its asserting that human action aims at an ob- 
ject. Human action however, if it be of the voluntary 
sort (and with the involuntary ethics are not concerned), 
must always aim at an object: nor can any one conceive 
of an operation of Will in any other way than as a direc- 
tion of activity upon a preconceivedend. This isa charac- 
ter common to all rational energy as opposed to mere 
vital spontaneity ; and even the divinest goodness, so far 
from being aimless, presses forward “ to seek and to save 
that which is lost.” Nor do the systems designated by our 
author as “‘ Independent” stand the test, and deserve their 
title, according to this definition. Did Plato not conceive 
of 7d ayafdy as an object of aspiration, wholly indepen- 
dent as an existence, of the personality of the aspirant ? 
And does not the doctrine of an “ Jmmutable Morality” 
imply, in its very terms, the notion of a permanent good 
subsisting for the universe at large, and into which, as a 
constant presence, all individual minds are born? and are 
not all moral laws, in the opinion of this school, a means 
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of bringing the agent who obeys them into participation 
of this good? If the presence of a self-conscious purpose 
suffices to constitute an act of Dependent morality, none 
can be Independent except the operations of unreflecting 
istinet. 

But perhaps the fault lies in proposing, not simply an 
object, but “ some external object.” To prevent mistake, 
our author adds, “external, that is, to the mimd which 
aims.” Yet the very first example he gives of this sort of 
external object is “ Pleasure,” which we had always sup 
posed to be a certain state of consciousness, and therefore 
internal to the mind that aims. Indeed, so little are we 
accustomed to regard pleasure as external, that of a man 
who makes it his pursuit, we habitually say that he is 
selfish, that his aims terminate with himself; and in wishing 
for his conversion to a better mind, we long for some 
foreign object of interest to call him out from himself. Is 
it said that, although the pleasure is not, in respect of 
place, external to the mind which aims, it is so at least in 
time, being a future condition of the now desiring self? 
This, we reply, 3s equally true of all objects of thought ; 
whose very nature it is to stand off and be looked at, and 
so to detach themselves from the subject’s own imme 
diate point of view. They would one and all be eaternal, 
judged by this test; and the phrase “ internal object” 
would be a contradiction. There is no device by which 
Dr. Whewell’s distinetion can be made to hold. Desire 
aims at a pleasure ; Conscience aims at the execution of 
a good resolve. The two cases are not distinguished by 
the one having an object and the other not: both have 
objects. They are not distinguished by the one having an 
external object, the other an internal : both have internal ; 
—in the first case a state of sensation or emotion ; in the 
second, a state of volition. 

The truth is, the antithesis here set up, between internal 
and external, is altogether irrelevant, and has nothing to 
do with the discrimination of systems which our author 
desires to effect. The real distinction is between those 
who conceive of moral good (by whatever means detected) 
as something ultimate and irresolvable, having authority 
per se; and those, on the other hand, who conceive it to 
be derivative and resolvable into sentient good,—contin 
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gent therefore upon the constitution of our passive scusi- 
bility. Moral good, if regarded as final, may be conceived 
of either as an objective reality, or as a subjective state ; 
either as an infinite and eternal Law of Rectitude and 
Beauty seated in the nature of things and underlying the 
created universe as the ground-work on which it is born ; 
or as an order of the mind representing such a harmony,— 
an order in which each spring of action holds its rightful 
place, and craves no authority beyond its own. And Sen- 
tient good, in like manner, may be represented either as 
a foreign object to be aimed at, an “external test” which 
passes sentence on conduct containing in itself no inner 
rule of right and wrong ; oras a mere accident of the sub- 
ject, conditional on the particular structure of his nature. 
There are accordingly systems of “ Independent” moral- 
ity,—such as Plato’s and Cudworth’s,—in which the ob- 
jective character predominates, and which constitute a 
genuine Realism, presenting the Right and the Good, not 
as mere forms and phenomena of human character, but as 
an uncreated entity, by attraction towards whose perfec- 
tion men may catch some tinge of excellence. And there 
are other systems of the same general class, in which,—as 
in Butler’s,—the subjective character prevails, and recti- 
tude is conceived of as obedience to a voice within, and 
moral good as consisting in the felt authority of one Faculty 
over all other “ practical principles.” A similar difference 
separates “ Dependent” systems into two sets: one, like 
the proper Epicurean, referring the problems of life to the 
sensitive nature of the individual ; the other, like the doc- 
trine of Bentham, setting up “‘ Happiness” as an external 
fund or stock of pleasant possibilities, in which all men have 
a partuership, and in the prudent administration of which 
the only wisdom of life consists. Right and wrong, therefore, 
are no more judged of by an inner test when the election 
between them is referred to Conscience, than when it is re- 
ferred to Pleasure: nor any less by an outer test when 
submitted to some Platonic or Christian standard of real 
perfection, than when tried by the estimated product in 
happiness. Both parties in this controversy appear to us 
to have missed the actual point at issue by erroneously re- 
sorting to the antithesis of “inner” aud “ outer,” as de- 
scriptive of their contrasted methods ; as if the oue were 
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in arms for the dignity of the mind and its natural senti- 
ments; the other for the paramount rights of external fact 
and experimental reality. 

The thought really lying at the bottom of this phrase- 
ology is probably the following :—‘ Moral good,’ says one, 
‘legitimates itself.’ ‘Not so; says the other; ‘it 
fetches legitimation out of sentient good’ Where, 
then, is the native seat of authority, according to these 
two? The former places it within the moral good; 
the latter, without it, viz., in the sentient, to which 
the other is but a means. Self-authorisation, and foreign 
authorisation, are the two terms of the contrast: and 
there is no impropriety in marking them by the words 
“inner” and “outer:”’ only, 1t must be remembered, 
that the fixed station whence these relative words take 
their meaning and their measurement, is not the mind as 
opposed to the world around ; but moral good as opposed to 
any other. 

What that “moral good” really is,;—how it may be 
cleared of mysterious vagueness said to hide it from the 
view of ordinary men,—it would be beside our present pur- 
pose to investigate. We are nowupon historic ground, 
and concerned only with the thoughts and representations 
of our great instructors in the past: and in aid of the sur- 
vey, we have attempted to exhibit, free of all disguise, the 
two categories under which Dr. Whewell ranges their 
several doctrines. 

The transition from the literature of the confessional,— 
the Casuistry of the Roman Catholic Church,—to the 
Moral Theology of the Reformed period ; the re-action in 
the seventeenth century, against Aristotle and the Domi- 
nican learning in favour of mathematical and experimental 
science; and the consequent application, by Hobbes, to 





intellectual and moral philosophy of methods and habits of 


thought borrowed from the new Physics; are well traced 
by our author in a few of the best pages of his volume. 
Against his estimate of the philosopher of Malmesbury we 
have nothing to object ; except that so decided a disparage- 
ment of so considerable a name might fitly have been sup- 
ported by a less meagre and careless analysis of doctrine. 
We admit, however, that a more scrupulous production of 
the evidence would, on the whole, have sustained the ver- 
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dict. Seldom, in our opinion, has a less philosophical 
genius succeeded to a great philosophical fame than in the 
case of Hobbes. Clearness, force, coherence, are attributes 
that make rather a powerful writer than a great thinker: 
and when they are secured at the easy cost of excluding 
perplexities from view, of altering the hieroglyphics of 
nature to suit the inventor’s key, of compressing by sheer 
hardihood of resolve the whole outfit of the universe into 
the packing-case of an unyielding theory, they become, in 
spite of their efficacy in distributing ideas, positive oppo- 
sites of real wisdom. Few intellects so penetrating have 
seen to a shorter distance round them than did Hobbes: 
and few tempers were ever more impatient than his at the 
imputation that there could be anything that he did not 
see. Like his most distinguished admirers, he had more 
of the French precision and neat juncture of thought than 
of the Greek breadth and subtlety. He was eminently 
fitted, by his excellences and his faults, to be a local 
sectary in philosophy ; whose essential spirit and scope can 
be as little learned from him, as the Christian religion 
from Loyola or Calvin. His narrowness is not, we think, 
exaggerated by Dr. Whewell: but what does our author 
mean by classing, with Hobbes, among “ persons who did 
not attend, in any connected or philosophical manner, éo 
facts,’—John Locke, and Aristotle? What richer store- 
house of psychological observation has ever been opened 
than the Essay on the Human Understanding? What 
facts, known in Aristotle’s time, and available for the uses 
of any science on which he wrote, escape the astonishing 
vigilance of his eye, or fail of a record from his encyclo- 
pedic hand? 

Our author attributes to Hobbes, not only the first, but 
a very peculiar use of the doctrine afterwards elaborated 
by Hartley,—a doctrine, he says, “ with which we are now 
very familiar.” . “ He habitually and prominently em- 
ployed,” we are told, the principle of the “ Association of 
Ideas” in explanation of——what? does the reader sup 
pose ;—the origin of general terms ?—the trains of imagi- 
nation ?—the processes of reasoning ?—no, but “ man’s 
mortal condition” ! (p. 30). Hobbes was certainly a heretic 
in theology: but we never heard of this curious specula- 
tion before. If, however, Death came of eating the fruit 
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of the Tree of Knowledge, why not say, in more philosophic 
phrase, it came of “ The Association of Ideas?” 

We cannot part with Hobbes, without annexing, for our 
reader’s relief and amusement, Dr. Whewell’s capital de- 
scription of the frontispiece to the folio Edition of his 
works ; which represents symbolically the constitution of 
human society into unity and equilibrium by the juxta- 
position and mutual pressures of individuals :— 


“In this way is formed that Great Leviathon, which, in this sys- 
tem, establishes and rules over all human institutions, and even 
determines what shall be held as divine. In reading this account, 
we are almost led to imagine to ourselves a monstrous idol, com- 
posed of human beings, yet invested with the attributes of super- 
human power, and worshipped as the Creator of Justice and Law, 
Peace and Order, Truth and Religion. But perhaps you think such 
an image too strange, too monstrous, too terrible, to be steadily 
dwelt upon. Notso. It is the image offered to us by the author 
of the Leviathon himself: offered too, not in the vague lineaments 
and airy colours which words bestow, in which so many an uncouth 
and extravagant figure is presented without offending us; but care- 
fully drawn as a visible picture in lines and shades, It is the fron- 
tispiece of his book ; and I think no one can look at the representa- 
tion, without discovering in it a kind of grotesque sublimity. This 
is the picture.—Over a wide-spreading landscape, in which lie vil- 
lages and cultivated fields, castles and churches, rivers and ports, 
predominates the vast form of the Sovereign, the Leviathon, the 
Mortal God. Its breast and head rise behind the most distant hills ; 
its arms stretch to the foreground of the picture. Its body and 
members are composed of thousands upon thousands of human 
figures, in the varied dresses of all classes of society; all with their 
faces turned towards the sovereign head, and bending towards it in 
attitudes of worship. The head has upon it a kingly crown; the 
right hand bears a mighty sword: the left a magnificent crosier. In 
the front of the picture is a city with its gates and streets, its 
bastious and its citadel; in which, high above all other edifices, rise 
the two towers of a noble cathedral. Nor is this figure thus predo- 
minating over the country and the city, the only intimation, how 
vast and comprehensive, how strong and terrible, is the power thus 
bodied forth. Below, in various compartments, are emblems of the 
provinces and instruments of this power. One side, a castle on a 
rock, from the battlements of which the smoke rolls, as a piece of 
ordnance is discharged ; on the other, a church with a figure upon 
its roof, of Faith, holding her cross; on one side the coronet, on 
the other the mitre. On the one side is a cannon, the thunderbolt 
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of war; on the other the thunderbolts, in their mythological form, 
indicating, perhaps, the fulminations of the ecclesiastical sovereign. 
On the one side are the peaceable arms of Logic, Syllogism, and 
Dilemma, Spiritual and Temporal Arguments; on the other, the 
sharper arguments of material arms, to be used by nations when 
reason fails, lances and firelocks, drums and colours; finally, on one 
side the judiciary tribunal, seated in solemn order, with their dark 
robes and formal caps; on the other, the more stormy tribunal of 
the battle-field, the charge of hostile armies, sloping spears, bristling 
through volumes of smoke, the combat of horse and foot, the victors 
and the dymg. Nor must I pass unnoticed the physiognomy of the 
supreme figure itself. tn the common editions, the face has a 
manifest resemblance to Cromwell (the work was published in 1651), 
although it wears, as I have said, a regal crown; and in these the 
engraving is well executed and finished. But in the copy belong- 
ing to Trinity College Library, the face appears to be intended for 
Charles the First. The engraving of this copy is very much worse 
than the other, and is not worked into the same careful detail by 
the artist, although the outline is the same: and the text of the book 
is a separate and worse impression, although the errata are the same 
with the other copies, as well as the date. How Hobbes himself, or 
any other person, should come to print the Zeviathon in this manner, 
I am quite unable to explain.”—P. 19. 


We pass over the Lectures on the Cambridge Platonic 
divines, and on Cumberland and Cudworth, in order to 
pause for a few moments on the notice of Locke. Not- 
withstanding the author’s habit of partially saving the 
good fame of the master by suffering his censures to fall 
on the “ disciples” and “ followers,” of a particular school, 
we cannot acquit him of unfairness towards Locke. The 
Kssay on the Human Understanding is written in a style 
so notoriously loose, that no critic should allow himself to 
press a doctrine out of the particular phraseology of a sen- 
tence here and there, without checking his conclusions by 
a more comprehensive induction of evidence: much less 
should he condescend, in quoting from the writings of 
such a man, to play the part ofthe petty grammarian, and 
by pedantic italics display his sensitiveness to the difference 
between disjunctive and conjunctive pronouns. In proof that 
Locke, no less than Hobbes, “ belongs to the school of mo- 
ralists who reject the independence of morality, and reduce 
meral good to a dependence on something else, namely, the 
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pleasure it produces,”—Dr. Whewell cites and prints as 
follows (p. 70.) :— 


**Good or evil are nothing but pleasure or pain, or that which 
occasions or procures pleasure or pain to us. Moral good and 
evil thus is only the conformity or disagreement of our voluntary 
actions to some law whereby good or evil is drawn on us by the will 
and power of the Law-maker; which good azd evil, pleasure or 
pain, attending our observance or breach of the law, by the decree 
of the Law-maker, is that we call reward and punishment.”— 
Locke’s Essay, B. IL. ch. xxviii. § 5. 


This passage has hurried our critic into an inference, 
respecting Locke’s ethical doctrine, which is entirely false, 
and is directly refuted by the sequel to the very passage ad- 
duced. Locke undoubtedly teaches that pleasure and pain 
are, fo us, the sole exponents of good and evil—nay, the very 
phenomena which we mean to refer to in employing such 
words, aud from which they derive the range of their ap- 
plication. Good, deprived of this index, would be hidden 
good to us. But that it is pleasure which in itself consii- 
tutes the good,—that in the nature of things there can be 
no sphere of good beyond the range of pleasure, that the 
two are not only co-extensive but identical in essence, is a 
doctrine erroneously charged on Locke. Had he held it, 
we should necessarily find him maintaining that God is 
the source of all happiness, is the arbitrary determiner of 
what shall, and what shall not, be moral; and that in 
making the laws of pleasure He, ipso facto, created all the 
difference there is between the better and the worse: and 
also, thatreward and punishment are nothing but thenatural 
consequences, agreeable and disagreeable, annexed to the 
voluntary acts of men. So far is this however from being 
the case, that the sections immediately following Dr. Whe- 
well’s citation contend for the following positions: (1.) 
That every Moral Law or Rule must have a sanction, con- 
sisting of pleasure and pain over and above the natural 
consequence of the action; inasmuch as a mere natural con- 
venience or inconvenience would operate of itself, and 
render a law superfluous: (2.) That there are three Moral 
Rules complying with this condition, viz. (a.) the Will of 
God; (b.) Civil Law; and (c.) Social Opinion: (3.) That 
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of these the Will of God is the only true touchstone of 
Moral rectitude, because He has wisdom and goodness to 
direct us to what is best, that is, to “ actions in their own 
nature right.’ What now is this “ dest” of which Locke 
speaks? It is not the “natural convenience” of the ac- 
tion; for then there would be no case for a law. It is not 
the “ reward” artificially annexed ; for the reward is insti- 
tuted in order to lead us towards it. It is therefore a 
kind of good, extrinsic to the whole realm of pain and 
pleasure, whether natural or legal (however the distinction 
between these may be conceived); and with a view to 
which, as an ultimate and self-authorising end, pain and 
pleasure are used, by God himself, as persuasive instru- 
ments. What more can be necessary to a theory of 
“Independent Morality?” Nor is this doctrine extracted 
by mere inference, however direct and inevitable, from 
Locke’s positions. He continually uses the characteristic 
phrases by which our author is in the habit of testing the 
ethical orthodoxy of the several schools; and uses them 
for the express purpose of disclaiming the opinions now 
charged upon him. God’s will,—he ‘tells us (B.°1. 

§ 18.),—is the “only measure of virtue, when virtue is 
used to signify what is in its own nature right and good ;” 
and to this very statement he afterwards (B. IL. xxviii. 
§ 11. Note) refers in evidence of “ what he thinks of the 
eternal and unalterable nature of right and wrong.” Dr. 
Whewell moreover will find something very like his own 
derivation of Individual Duties from the copresence of the 
Rights of others, in Locke’s Essay on Government ; weir 
(B. IL. § 6.) it is contended that a “Law of Nature, 77. 

rule of ulthnate right,—im poses, in Society, moral limits 
on the primary desires; that a natural obligation to re- 
spect the equal liberty of others must restrain me in my 
original claim to dispose as I please, of my own property 
and person. We are far from maintaining that a con- 
sistent and satisfactory ethical theory can be constructed 
out of the hints scattered through the writings of Locke. 
But he himself has warned us against the mistake, —made 
by opponents in his own day and repeated now, —of sup- 
posing that his judgment about the origin of our subjective 
notions of morality affected his faith in its oljective reality. 
The ethical speculations of that period,—except where 
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they were a reproduction of the ancient philosophy, rathe: 
than indigenous to the age,—were all founded on the 
metaphor of Legislation, as furnishing an exhaustive expo- 
sition of every part of the subject: they revolved in the nar- 
row circle of questions,—Who was the Lawgiver ?—Where 
was the Law ?—What were the Penalties? It was hardly 
perceived, by any but the /earned thinkers trained in the 
study of the Greek schools, how much remained behind 
when these enquiries had been answered: and, in particu- 
lar, the problem as to the ultimate ground of the Divine 
Lawgiver’s enactments,—the nature of the good contem- 
plated by Him in their adoption,—was unwelcome to 
reverential minds, neither hardy enough to fling away all 
moral distinctions into the dread chasm of Arbitrary De- 
crees, nor ideal enough steadily to assume a Beauty and 
Good without origin in Time and underlying every express 
law of God. It is ever the tendency of ‘simple Theism to 
cut off such a problem with a short answer ;—to go up as 
far as the Divine Will and there stop ;—either to crush by 
an act of Sovereignty, or to repel by a look of darkness, 
all further inquisition. The philosophies which free ly 
venture beyond are the natural production of periods and 
persons more Platonic than Hebraic. Locke was content 


with the limited formula of ethical theory and range of 


ethical topics, which found acceptance in his time: he 
was not eager to look further: his position as to the 
ultimate nature of moral good, out beyond its relation 
to us, can be only indirectly defined: but this much 
is certain ;—that with him it was neither the product 
of a merum arbitrium, nor only the instrument of plea- 
sure, but a something which in the reality of nature and 
the eye of God was eligible on intrinsic and antecedent 
grounds. 

It is certainly honourable to our author’s candour, that 
he does not confine his erroneous statements to the oppo- 
nents of his doctrine. The “friends of Independent 
Morality” (the phrase is not from the Parish hustings, 
but from the Academic chair) would not always, we fear, 
recognise their own likeness in the portraiture which he 
draws of them. The following remark,—the purport is 
frequently repeated,—closes the notice of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke’s doctrine of the eternal Fitness of things :— 
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“Clarke, then, is an asserter of the independent and necessary 
character of moral distinctions. But in making this assertion, he 
declares such distinctions to be perceived by the Reason ; and this 
he does, just at the time when, in virtue of the teaching of Descartes, 
Locke, and others, the Reason had been separated from the othe 
faculties, limited to the operations of the intellect, and deprived of 
its direct intercourse with the emotions and affections, the materials 
of our moral nature. The cause of independent morality was in 
this way presented under great disadvautages.”—P. 75. 


Clarke’s “ cause,” then, if we understand aright, had to 
smart for other people’s faults. He himself did not sepa- 
‘ate Reason from the other faculties; but Descartes had 
done so; and Locke had done so; and the time was past 
when their mischief could be corrected. He himself was 
for giving a moral empire to the intellect: but it had been 
so long pensioned off, and banished to its books from the 
active business of the world, that a restoration had become 
impossible. Now what are the facts ? 

1. That Descartes and his school, instead of separating 
the rational from the acting faculty, represented them as 
absolutely identical. “ Under the name Thought,’ says 
Descartes, “I understand everything, so far forth as we 
are conscious of it, that takes place in our conscious 
nature. And so not only understanding, willing, ima- 
gining, but even the having sensation, is the same with 
thinking.”* But it is superfluous to adduce citations in 
evidence of this philosopher’s belief in one of the all- 
pervading principles of his philosophy; which expressed 
itself in his assertion that thinking is the substance of the 
soul; and framed itself into Spinoza’s proposition, “ Vo- 
luntas et Intellectus unum et idem sunt.” 

2. That Locke also included under the terms “ Reason” 
and “ Understanding” a realm indefinitely beyond the 
circle of mere cognitive operations,—in short, everything 
which we comprehend under the phrase, “ human mind.” 
Whoever will but run over in his memory the topics dis- 
cussed in the “ Essay on the Human Understanding,” has 
sufficient proof of this assertion. 

3. That the separation which these writers had not made 
between the cognitive and the active powers was made,— 
made with sharpest distinction,—made avowedly as against 


* Principia Philosophie, P. 1. 9 
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Locke, and tacitly as against both,—by Clarke. He is 
led, in his defence of human liberty, to discriminate pre- 
cisely between the active and the passive faculties of the 
mind. He lays it down that activity and freedom are 
identical ; that Understanding is purely passive and neces- 
sary in its phenomena; that the assent of the Re: ison, even 
to the fitness of an action contemplated in its moral rela- 
tions, is necessary ; and that the Will alone, as an execu- 
tive power, is a free originating cause. He complains of 
Locke, that from not observing this distinction, and from 
mixing up contemplative preference with practical volition, 
he had left the discussion respecting freedom and neces- 
sity in a very confused condition. Let one citation suf- 
fice. “ Understanding or judgment, or assent or appro- 
bation, or liking, or w hatever name you please to call it 
by, can no more possibly be the efficient cause of action, 
than rest can be the cause of motion.” “There is no 
connexion at all between them.”’* 

Indeed, since Clarke referred to Human Reason the 
power of discerning Moral Relations in a way precisely 
similar to the operations of the Divine Reason, it is diffi- 
cult to underst: and the extraordinary statement, that he 
handed over to a “crippled” and “ degraded” faculty the 
function which Cudworth had entrusted only to a far 
nobler power. On the whole, the easy confidence with 
which, in this part of his historical survey, our author 
throws off the most ill-considered judgments, fills us with 
amazement. His report of the relative position of Des- 
cartes, Locke, and Clarke, inverts all the realities of the 
case : and his verdict on Clarke’s own doctrine is contra- 
dicted by his previous exposition of it. 

It is not our intention to unravel further the tangled 
web of Dr. Whewell’s disquisitions. The last hundred 
pages, devoted to Paley and Bentham, descend to such 
recent times that historical errors are scarcely possible ; 
and deal with a doctrine at once so palpable and so widely 
diffused as to leave little room for mistakes of exposition. 
It is the polemical reasoning of this portion of the volume 
which chiefly challenges remark: and as we feel no call, 
human or divine, to enter the lists on behalf of the modern 





* Clarke and Leibnitz Papers. Appendix on Collins, p.9. And Reply 
to 2nd Cambridge Letter, p. 409. 
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Epicurus, and but little confidence in our author as an 
ally against him, we must decline to mingle in this con- 
S flict. In his attack on Utilitarianism Dr. Whewell is 
' aided by the present tendencies of English sentiment ; 
and by his hearty and vigorous expression of the prevalent 
feeling, he will help to confirm it. But, were it other- 
wise,—had the system the support which it once had from 
the convictions of educated men,—then to shake it would 
require a more searching analysis and a more respectful 
assault, than can ever be led by the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
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